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The ungodly said: Let us oppress the just man without cause, 
and swallow him up alive as the grave; let us make his memory to 
perish from the earth; and let us cast lots for his spoils; and these 
murderers laid up stores for themselves of evil. Fools and evil men 
hate wisdom; and are guilty in their thoughts. Such things they 
imagined, and were deceived; and their wickedness blinded them. 


Fools and evil men hate wisdom; and are guilty in their thoughts. 
From the Office of Monday in Holy Week. 
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Mexican Synarchism 


Order is heaven’s first law 


By JOHN A. O’BRIEN 


Condensed from the St. Joseph Magazine* 


During the administration of La- 
zaro Cardenas the powerful machinery 
of the federal government was thrown 
into high gear to pull Mexico away 
from its ancient moorings and estab- 
lish a communist regime. The polit- 
ical, social, economic, and atheistic ide- 
ology of Karl Marx received a venera- 
tion scarcely second to that given it in 
Moscow. Diego Rivera and José Clem- 
ente Orozco painted its message of 
class strife, of hatred for property own- 
ers, and of scorn for religion in lurid 
colors on the walls of the Palacio de 
Bellas Artes, of the national palace and 
of the national preparatory school in 
the capital. 

Both businessmen and industrialists 
found themselves shackled with labor 
laws inspired by the agitator Lombar- 
do Toledano, whose labor syndicates 
' were deftly used to give the appear- 
ance of popular backing to the revolu- 
tionary measures initiated by Cdrde- 
nas. Breathing hatred of property own- 


ers and scoffing at religion, Toledano 
and his syndicates became the spear- 
head of the communist attack upon the 
established order. 

In some of the states only a few cler- 
gy were licensed to practice, while in 
others not a single one was permitted 
to minister. No religious school was al- 
lowed to operate. The Church was 
driven once again into the catacombs. 

Frantic efforts were made to convert 
the schools into agencies for the im- 
position of Marxian ideology upon the 
young. I was at a meeting of the com- 
mittee on cultural relations with Latin 
America, held in the capital in 1936, 
when the secretary of education de- 
clared publicly that it was the aim of 
the government to teach the doctrines 
ot communism in all its schools, 

“There are many kinds of commu- 
nism,” stated an American delegate. 
“What kind of communism are you 
endeavoring to teach and establish in 
Mexico?” 


*Mount Angel, Ore. March, 1943. 
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Without hesitation the secretary re- 
plied, “The communism of Karl Marx. 
We are teaching it in all schools, from 
the lowest to the highest.” 

It was this determined effort of CAr- 
denas, Toledano, and a small clique to 
tear Mexico away from her traditions, 
to uproot the religion of the over- 
whelming majority of the inarticulate 
masses, and to impose by governmental 
force the odious system of the Soviets 
upon the people, that brought into be- 
ing the synarchist movement. 

The term synarchism — meaning 
“with order” — was coined from two 
Greekt words, syn (with) and arche 
(government, or order), to indicate its 
opposition to anarchy, which means 
“without order.” While the meaning 
which this term seeks to convey is ad- 
mirable, it sounds strange to the unin- 
itiated. The choice is, I think an un- 
happy one. Doubly so, because it has 
the same ism ending as the three odi- 
ous names—naziism, fascism, commu- 
nism. I propose Christian Democracy 
as the name which best describes the 
essential nature of the movement and 
the goal of all their striving. If that 
name be adopted, more than half the 
suspicions clustering around it will 
fade away. 

The synarchists salute by placing 
their right arm across their chest till 
the hand almost touches the left shoul- 
der, This has been interpreted as mere- 
ly a diagonal variation of the fascist 
and nazi salutes. Actually it indicates 
that the laborer is about to remove the 
burden from his shoulders. It is a sym- 

+N. B. Greek, not Spanish.—Ed. 


bol of the emancipation of the peasant 
from his role as a beast of burden. 
The National Synarchist Union was 
founded on May 23, 1937, at Leon, 
Guanajuato, when three lawyers — 
Manuel Zermefio, José Trueba Oliva- 
res, and Salvador Abascal—met with a 
farmer, José Antonio Urquiza. They 
determined to oppose the class strife, 
anarchy and persecution of religion 
which the apostles of communism had 
unleashed by launching a movement 
for the establishment of a Christian 
social order. Each of these four has 
served as jefe, or chief, of the new 
movement. Urquiza was the first, his 
term of office ending abruptly with his 
assassination. Olivares, who succeeded 
him, is the leader of the synarchist 
agricultural colony in the state of So- 
nora. Zermefio, who followed him, has 
resumed his law practice in Mexico 
City and serves as a member of the 
movement's national council. His suc- 
cessor, Abascal, took 400 synarchists 
to Lower California and founded a col- 
ony there, with the blessing of Presi- 
dent Manuel Avila Camacho. The pres- 
ent chief is Manuel Torres Buenos, a 
modest, quiet-spoken young lawyer of 
30, who lives with his aging mother. 
Condemning communism, totalitar- 
ianism, dictatorships and tyrannies, re- 
pudiating divisions of leftists and 
rightists, of revolutionaries and reac- 
tionaries, the synarchists seek to unify 
the people of Mexico behind certain 
broad principles in harmony with their 
traditions and genius. They stand for 
the right of private property in accord- 
ance with the natural law and with the 
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principles of Christianity. They con- 
demn, however, the injustices and 
privileges with which it was often in- 
vested by economic liberalism. 

In contrast to the class strife upon 
which the communists depend to 
achieve their revolutionary goal, the 
synarchists endeavor to promote effec- 
tive and legal cooperation between cap- 
ital and labor. They seek to translate 
the principles of the labor encyclicals 
of Popes Leo XIII and Pius XI by se- 
curing full social justice for workers in 
the factories and on the farm. They lay 
emphasis upon the dignity of every 
human personality and upon the first 
duty of capital to pay a decent living 
wage to all workers. The object of 
their special solicitude is the peon who 
has been so often the victim of fraud 
and injustice. 

“We are proceeding slowly,” one of 
the leaders in the capital told me. “We 
have a national committee directing 
the entire movement. Under it are the 
regional committees which correspond 
roughly to committees for the different 
states. These control municipal com- 
mittees, which in turn direct the activi- 
ties of rural subcommittees. We believe 
that the first requisite for success is the 
systematic organization of all classes, 
especially the peasants and workers.” 

More than half a million members 
have been recruited. Each day brings 
more members, as the basic principles 
of the movement make a natural and 
spontaneous appeal to the peasants and 
workers who have so often been ex- 
ploited by foreign companies and by 
their own politicos. 
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“Is synarchism a political move- 
ment?” I asked a leader. 

“No,” he replied. “We have pur- 
posely kept out of partisan politics, but 
we seek to cooperate in all activities 
which seek the general welfare of the 
people. 

“We attend meetings in a demo- 
cratic, orderly, and peaceful manner. 
All members are unarmed, as we dep- 
recate the use of violence, from which 
our country has suffered so much.” 

“There is the suspicion in some cir- 
cles in Mexico and in the U.S.,” I said 
to a leader of the movement in Puebla, 
“that your organization is influenced 
by nazis, fascists, and phalangists, and 
that it is a form of a ‘fifth column’ in 
the service of the Axis powers.” 

“That is stupid slander,” he replied, 
“spread by papers that are either mis- 
informed or that are in sympathy with 
communism. In the eyes of some jour- 
nalists in this country and in yours, 
anyone who stands resolutely opposed 
to Soviet atheism is suspected of being 
unpatriotic. We love the Russian peo- 
ple but we despise the atheistic com- 
munism which Lenin, Trotsky, and 
Stalin have endeavored to impose upon 
them by starving more of their own 
people than the Germans have slain. 
We shall never submit to dictation 
from the Comintern in Moscow which 
is planning revolutions in your country 
and in mine at the very time Russia is 
receiving help from both of our coun- 
tries.” 

As the synarchist leader was vehe- 
mently condemning communism, an 
incident came back to my mind, I was 
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the guest at a luncheon arranged for 
me by Edward Trueblood, secretary of 
the American embassy. He had invited 
me to meet some of the scholars of 
Mexico: Professors Edmundo O’Gor- 
man and Mariano Aleocez of the Na- 
tional University of Mexico, and Fa- 
ther Gabriel Mendez Plancarte, editor 
of the literary monthly Adside. 

“What do you think of the synarch- 
ists?” I asked. 

“Oh, they are an organization of 
semi-fascists,” replied Professor O’Gor- 
man. 

“May I ask why you term them ‘semi- 
fascists’?” I inquired. 

“Well, really,” he answered, “I don’t 
know much about them. Perhaps be- 
cause Hitler and Mussolini condemned 
communism so often and so strongly 
and then turned on the democracies, 
we are a little inclined to suspect as 
fascist any organization that now con- 
demns communism.” 

The professor was wrong, I’m con- 
vinced, in thinking of the synarchists 
as semi-fascist, but right in pointing 
out the origin of the tendency to apply 
this label so indiscriminately, Because 
Churchmen in South American coun- 
tries have continued to denounce com- 
munism, shallow and flippant journal- 
ists have pictured them as in sympathy 
with the fascists. This, of course, rep- 
resents inability to think straight. 

Does synarchism condemn fascism 
and naziism with equal earnestness? 
In its platform I found a statement 
which, translated, declares: “Synarch- 
ism maintains that no social program 
could be established in Mexico upon 
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the principles of naziism, fascism, or 
any other totalitarian form of govern- 
ment, Totalitarianism would mean the 
end and destruction of all synarchist 
efforts, of all its sacrifices and of all its 
ideals and aspirations.” 

Some journalists have pictured the 
synarchist union as a religious organi- 
zation controlled at least in part by the 
Church. Is this true? In all my in- 
quiries among the clergy I never found 
one who was a member or who was 
even connected with the movement. 

I find that its national platform thus 
specifically says this is not a religious 
movement: “Any social program des- 
tined for Mexico should be based on 
the principles of the Christian and 
democratic life of its people, Synarch- 
ism seeks constantly to unite all Mexi- 
cans in a spirit of national unity be- 
cause this unity constitutes peace, pros- 
perity, and strength. However, syn- 
archism wishes all people to realize 
that it is not a religious movement. 
Synarchism demands that all its mem- 
bers be men of consistent honesty in 
all fields of their activities; but it does 
not bear the standard of a religious 
movement, nor does it number among 
its ranks a single member of the clergy. 

“Any social program for Mexico 
should recognize the great importance 
of the family, protecting it and promot- 
ing its growth. Family life is the foun- 
dation of civil society; it is necessary 
for the formation of the man and for 
the development of all those virtues 
which are an inseparable part of Chris- 
tian civilization.” 

Recognizing that the greatest prob- 
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lem of Mexico is the education of its 
people, synarchism demands complete 
freedom of education and will not rest 
content until there is no illiterate per- 
son in the republic. Since 70% of the 
population lives off the land, synarch- 
ism will center its major efforts on 
rural education for children and adults, 

Its platform on labor demands full 
social justice for the worker, declaring: 
“Synarchism looks forward to the 
dawn of that day in which all workers 
shall receive just recompense; in which 
there shall be superior conditions of 
hygiene and safety; that day in which 
the laboring classes shall have a share 
in the profits of the factories. Synarch- 
ism shall try more and more to restrict 
the work of women and children. Syn- 
archism will fight that the state may 
fulfill its proper function—that of aid- 
ing and developing industry, of pro- 
tecting the weak, to the end of assuring 
the common good. 

“But synarchism goes further. It de- 
mands an end to class war, a cessation 
of those unjustified strikes which are 
contrary to the law and are organized 
with the aid of politicians and unscrup- 
ulous officials. It is indispensable that 
the banner of synarchism be raised, 
that the strikes destructive of our in- 
cipient industry be ended.” 

Mr. Raleigh Gibson, secretary at the 
American embassy, when informed of 
my intention to make an investigation 
of the real nature of this movement, 
requested me to observe whether there 
were any tinge of anti-American feel- 
ing in it. I did so. 

After several months of investiga- 
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tion I was able to report: “Far from 
finding any antipathy to the U.S., I 
find a widespread respect and admira- 
tion. These people are anxious to clasp 
our outstretched hand in genuine and 
enduring friendship. Naturally they 
wish, like all freedom-loving people, to 
work out their own national destiny 
and have no desire to be controlled by 
outsiders from any nation, They seek 
only a sympathetic understanding of 
their problems, their aspirations, their 
traditions and the privilege of living 
in friendship and in mutual helpful- 
ness with their neighbor to the north.” 

“Synarchism,” declares its national 
platform, “is loyally endeavoring to co- 
operate with the attitude and point of 
view of the U.S.; and hopes, in turn, 
that the U.S. will constantly keep in 
mind the position of Mexico, her tradi- 
tions, and the religious faith of her 
people without attempting to super- 
impose a culture foreign to it. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt himself has declared 
that democracy is, wherever found, the 
defense of liberty, of tolerance, of de- 
cency and of faith; and it is toward 
these ideals that synarchism moves. 

Synarchism is, in the opinion of 
many, the hope of Mexico and the 
most promising means of enabling her 
to develop into a great democracy in 
accordance with the instincts, tradi- 
tions, and genius of her people, Cer- 
tainly it is a movement of great interest 
and not without promise. Far from 
having any obstacle placed in the path 
toward its cherished goal, synarchism 
deserves our kindly interest and sym- 
pathetic understanding. 





Dear Jackie 


By DOROTHY BERNARD 





Letter and commentary 


Condensed from the Melbourne Advocate* 


That WS the way the letter began: 
“Dear Jackie.” It was written in June 
of last year. After September, there 
weren’t any more letters. For that rea- 
son, and for many others, the letter is 
now a treasure rich and rare. 

An American naval commander 
wrote the letter—John Joseph Shea, 
serving aboard the aircraft carrier 
Wasp. He graduated from Boston Col- 
lege during the first World War, went 
to Tech for naval training, completed 
the course with highest honors and 
was commissioned a Naval Air Force 
ensign at 18. For ten years he was in 
business in Boston, then, recalled to 
the Navy, took charge of the Squan- 
tum Air Field. Before being assigned 
to the Wasp in March, 1941, he was 
commander of the Miami Air Base. 

And to whom did he write, this 
Comdr. John J. Shea of the Wasp? He 
wrote to Jackie, who was only five, but 
very, very dear, being the commander’s 
only son, 

He wrote that letter to Jackie before 
he sailed away on the Wasp. He had 
talked by telephone with his wife, the 
former Elizabeth Kelly, of Arlington, 
Mass. And, as is the way of wives 
whose husbands manage to give them 
a hurried call in wartime, Elizabeth 
Shea said, “Here’s Jackie.” Then Jackie 
listened to daddy’s voice, and daddy 
listened to Jackie’s. 


It was a last good-by, although none 
of them knew it then. But Jackie’s fa- 
ther knew that the call to duty was a 
call to danger, too. Those few hurried 
words with his son were not enough. 
Out of a full heart, there was so much 
more to be said, so much more that 
ached for expression. So he wrote a 
letter. This is what he said: 

“Dear Jackie: This is the first letter 
I have written directly to my little son. 
I am thrilled to know you can read it 
all by yourself. If you miss some of the 
words, it will be because I do not write 
very plainly. Mother will help you in 
that case, I am sure. 

“I was certainly glad to hear your 
voice over the long-distance telephone. 
It sounded as though I were right in 
the living room with you. You sound- 
ed as though you missed your daddy 
very much. I miss you, too, more than 
anyone will ever know, It is too bad 
this war could not have been delayed 
a few more years, so that I could grow 
up again with you, and do all the 
things I planned to do when you were 
old enough to go to school. 

“T thought how nice it would be to 
come home early in the afternoon and 
play ball with you, and go mountain 
climbing and see the trees, brooks; and 
learn all about woodcraft, hunting, 
fishing, swimming, and other things 
like that. I suppose we must be brave, 


* 143-151 a@ Beckett St., Melbourne, Australia. Jan. 7, 1943. 
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and put these things off now for a 
while. 

“When you are a little bigger, you 
will know why your daddy is not home 
so much any more. You know we have 
a big country, and we have ideals as 
to how people should live and enjoy 
the riches of it, and how each is born 
with equal rights to life, freedom, and 
the pursuit of happiness. Unfortunate- 
ly, there are some countries in the 
world where they do not have these 
ideals; where a boy cannot grow up 
to be what he wants to be; with no 
limit on his opportunities to be a great 
man—such as a great priest, statesman, 
doctor, soldier, business man, etc. 

“Because there are people in coun- 
tries who want to change our nation, 
its ideals, its form of government, and 
way of life, we must leave our homes 
and families to fight. Fighting for the 
defense of our country, ideals, homes, 
and honor is a duty which your daddy 
has to do before he can come home 
and settle down with you and mother. 
When it is done, he is coming home 
to be with you always and forever, So 
wait just a little while longer. I am 
afraid it will be more than the two 
weeks you told me on the phone, 

“In the meantime, take good care of 
mother, be a good boy, and grow up 
to be a good young man, Study hard 
when you go to school. Be a leader in 
everything good in life. Be a good 
Catholic, and you can’t help being a 
good American. Play fair always. 
Strive to win, but if you must lose, lose 
like a gentleman and a good sports- 


man. 


“Don’t ever be a quitter, either in 
sports or in your business or profession 
when you grow up. Get all the educa- 
tion you can. Stay close to mother and 
follow her advice. Obey her in every- 
thing, no matter how you may at times 
disagree. She knows what is best, and 
will never let you down, or lead you 
away from the right and honorable 
things of life. 

“If I don’t get back, you will have 
to be mother’s protector, because you 
will be the only one she has. You must 
grow up to take my place as well as 
your own in her life and heart. 

“Love your grandmother and grand- 
dad as long as they live. They, too, 
will never let you down. Love your 
aunts, and see them as often as you 
can. Last of all, don’t ever forget your 
daddy. Pray for him to come back, 
and if it is God’s will that he does 
not, be the kind of a boy and man your 
daddy wants you to be. 

“Kiss mother for me every night. 
Good-by for now. 

“With all my love and devotion for 
mother and you, Daddy.” 

“Good-by for now,” said Jackie’s 
daddy. And, “It may be more than the 
two weeks you told me on the phone.” 

For Commander Shea, the war end. 
ed about two months and two weeks 
later. On Sept. 15 he went home, but 
not to that home in Arlington, Mass., 
U.S.A. where his wife and Jackie 
waited. He went, instead, to a new 
home to wait for them, “Don’t ever 
forget your daddy,” he wrote to Jackie, 
And I don’t think Jackie ever will, for 
his father died a hero’s death of which 
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the skipper of the Wasp has given this 
account: 

“He personally took charge of fight- 
ing the fire on the flight deck, and dis- 
played extraordinary heroism and de- 
votion to duty in utter disregard of 
exploding ammunition and the rapidly 
spreading fire. He was last seen on the 
flight deck before another violent ex- 
plosion which filled the air with large 
fragments, He met his death at that 
time.” 

Commander Shea, not many months 
before, had written to John Shea, Jr. 
(Jackie for short, and “Dear Jackie” 
for love): “If you miss some of the 
words, I am sure it will be because I 
do not write very plainly.” 

That simple sentence says far more 
than it seems to! And there could be 
another reason, one that the command- 
er may not have thought of when he 
wrote. Perhaps some of the words were 
blurred at later readings, because there 
were tears in the eyes of a little lad 
who was lonely for his sailor daddy. 
And mother might find it hard to help, 
because of tears in her eyes, too. 

Yet, they would be tears of pride as 
well as tears of sorrow: “Fighting for 
the defense of our country, ideals, 
homes, and honor is a duty which your 
daddy has to do .. . your mother will 
never let you down.” So they go on 
through life together, this mother and 
the little boy whose daddy said, “I miss 
you, too, more than anyone will ever 
know.” 

Commander Shea left behind a mes- 
sage, not for his wife and son alone, 
but for all the world as well: “Be a 


good Catholic and you can’t help being 
a good American.” 

Said John Joseph Shea to Jackie 
Shea: “Get all the education you can,” 
and he wrote his young son a letter that 
laid the foundation sound and strong. 
From his father’s letter, Jackie may 
learn more than many books could ever 
teach him, this little boy who is grow- 
ing up to take his father’s place, as 
well as his own, in his mother’s “life 
and heart.” 

“When you are a little bigger, you 
will know why your daddy is not home 
so much any more.” Instead, Jackie 
will come to understand why his dad- 
dy is not home a¢ all any more. And 
yet, in his letter he had said, after 
speaking of his duty: “When it is done, 
he is coming home to be with you al- 
ways and forever.” 

“Always and forever” —that still 
stands. Only the place of rendezvous 
is changed. Instead of daddy coming 
home to them, they will, one day, be 
going home to daddy. And instead of 
earth, the meeting place is heaven. “I 
suppose we must be brave, and put 
these things off now for a little while.” 

Sorrow? Loneliness? Fear? All these 
will pass. Joy alone has eternal fruition. 
And, meanwhile, as Jackie’s father 
could have told him, courage is need- 
ed. “We must be brave.” But is it hard 
to be brave? It isn’t really. For “cour- 
age is fear that has said its prayers.” 
You won’t find that definition in a 
dictionary. But you will find it deep 
down in the human heart. In the Gar- 
den of Gethsemane it was written in 


the heart of God. 
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Ideas for both your houses 


A few generations ago it was the 
fashion to get behind capitalism, and 
political parties were formed to sup- 
port its legislation. Now it is the fash- 
ion and mood to get behind labor, 
which develops its own parties, while 
John Q. Public and the common good 
is like ground meat in the sandwich. 
Each class demands its rights in the 
name of freedom, forgetting that, as 
Lincoln once said, “Sheep and wolves 
never agree on the definition of free- 
dom.” 

The Christian solution is to get be- 
hind neither capital nor labor exclu- 
sively; but to be behind capital when 
Marxian socialism would destroy pri- 
vate property, and to be behind labor 
when monopolistic capitalism would 
claim the priority of profits over the 
right to a just wage. 

If we are solely behind either capital 
or labor, at what point will either stop 
in their demands? Or is there a stop- 
ping point? Did capital ever decide for 
itself, when it was in the saddle, that 
it would take no more than 10% 
profits? Capital took all the profits the 
trafic would bear. Now that capital is 
unseated from the economic horse, 
what limits does labor set itself? Is 
there a wage beyond which it will not 
ask? Are there certain minimum hours 
below which it will not seek to work? 


The Middle Path 


By FULTON J. SHEEN 


Condensed from a radio address* 


The Christian order starts with man, 
and all other orders start with a class, 
Capitalism and communism, for ex- 
ample, though opposite in their direc- 
tions, like branches of a tree, are never- 
theless rooted in the same economic 
principle, that a class is to take all. 
Communism is only rotted capitalism. 
Under capitalism the employer takes 
all; under Marxian socialism the em- 
ployee takes all. 

The basic principle of the Christian 
economic order is this: economic activ- 
ity is not the end of human life, but 
its servant. Therefore, the true pri- 
mary end of economic production is 
not profit, but the satisfaction of hu- 
man needs, In other words, production 
exists primarily for consumption, and 
only secondarily for profits. The old 
order was: consumption exists for pro- 
duction and production for finance. 
The Christian order reverses it: finance 
exists for production, production for 
consumption, This demands a revolu- 
tionary change of the whole economic 
order, because it affirms the primacy 
of the human over the economic. Its 
starting principle is that the right of a 
man to a living wage is prior to the 
right of return on investments. 

From this primary principle of the 
Christian economic charter the follow- 
ing conclusions are drawn: 


*Catholic Hour over NBC. N.C.C.M., 1312 Massachusetts Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Feb. 7, 1943. 
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1, When an industry is unable to 
pay a wage sufficient not only for mod- 
erately comfortable living but also for 
savings, the difference should be made 
up either by industry pooling a per- 
centage of all wages paid, or, in default 
of this, by the state, 

2. Neither the capitalist’s right to 
profits nor the laborer’s right to organi- 
zation is absolute and unlimited; they 
are both subject to the common good 
of all. Both the right to profits and the 
right to organization are means, and 
as means they are to be judged by the 
way they promote the true ends of 
life: religion, general prosperity, peace, 
and congenial human relations. These 
rights, therefore, can be suspended for 
the common good of all. 

3. The consumer must not be treat- 
ed as the indispensable condition of 
unlimited demands by labor or unlim- 
ited profits by capital, but as the person 
whose interest is the true end of the 
whole process. 

4. The distinction between capital 
and labor which has its basis in wheth- 
er one buys labor or sells it must be 
broken down. It must give way to a 
union of capital and labor on the basis 
of the common service they render to 
the nation. To ask which is more im- 
portant is like asking whether the right 
leg or the left is more important to a 
man. Conflicts between capital and 
labor are wrong, not because they hold 
up the delivery of goods, but for the 
moral reason that they create distorted 
personal relationships, just as a quarrel 
between a husband and wife disrupts 
the good of the family. 


5. The wage contract should when- 
ever possible be modified by a contract 
of partnership between employer and 
employee, so that the wage earners are 
made sharers in some measure in the 
profits, management, or ownership of 
industry. Since both produce social 
wealth there is no réason why both 
should not share in the wealth pro- 
duced, A worker in a factory has more 
right to the profits of his industry than 
a man who clips coupons. The only 
way to make labor responsible is to 
give it some capital to defend; and the 
only way to make capital responsible 
is to make it labor for its right to pos- 
session. Did you ever hear an artist 
agitate for a five-hour day? Why not? 
Because his work is his life, 

Today men do not work; they have 
employment. Work is a divine voca- 
tion; employment is an economic ne- 
cessity. A laborer will sit down on 
someone else’s tools, but no artist will 
sit down on his paint brushes, The 
reason is, the artist’s work entails re- 
sponsibility. That is why those who are 
getting behind either capitalists, to de- 
fend them against labor racketeers, or 
behind labor, to defend them against 
economic royalists, are delaying the 
day of economic peace, and contribut- 
ing to the present economic conflict. 
The Christian solution is to unite them 
on the basis of a task they perform in 
common. 

6. The state may justly alter an ac- 
quisitive society which causes profits 
to take precedence over the human. 
But it must avoid falling into the oppo- 
site extreme of substituting for the ac- 
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quisitiveness of money an acquisitive- 
ness of power, or of substituting for 
the authority of capital the authority of 
labor or bureaucracy. 

7. Democracy should be extended, 
not curtailed. For many decades politi- 
cal power was controlled to a great 
extent by organized capital, by mer- 
chants, lords of finance, and industrial- 
ists. Today the stage is being prepared 
for the control of political power by 
labor. A class transmission of power 
is opposed to the basic principles of 
democracy. The Christian concept of 
politics is that government exists for 
the common good of all. If democracy 
is to be made effective, the holders of 
economic power, whosoever they be, 
must be made responsible to the com- 
munity. They are its servants, not its 
masters, 

This war is the end of the economic 
man, and by the economic man I mean 
the man whose basic principle was the 
primacy of profit. Unless we accept 
Christian principles based on the pri- 
macy of the person and the common 
good, we will end in the enthronement 
of political man. This is where the ir- 
religious revolutions of both Marxian 
socialism and naziism ended: in the 
substitution of the acquisitiveness of 
power for the acquisitiveness of money. 
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And the political man, whose god is 
power, can be as lustful, as avaricious 
as the economic man, whose god is 
money. The decent human person has 
little to choose between the two. 

When the boys come home from the 
battlefronts of the world, they will 
share none of the old ideas. Every one 
of them will want a job and they will 
have a right to it whether they belong 
to a union or not; they will not admit 
that joining a union is the only condi- 
tion on which a man may work, Every 
one of them will want a just wage and 
the right to raise a family in comfort 
and decency, and they will not admit 
that these personal and family rights 
are subject to and conditioned upon 
bondholders receiving their 6% inter- 
est. Every one of them will have lived 
through a day when capital ruled and 
when labor ruled; and because they 
fought for neither while at war, they 
will fight for neither in peace. 

But they will fill up a great vacuum 
in our economic and political life, as 
they fight for the common good in 
which the uncommon man of capital 
and the common man of organized 
power will both be subject to the resur- 
rection of a justice under God, And 
with God on their side, who can stand 
against them? 


All marriageable men should unite in a union which would require them 
to pay a $100 fine for paying more than $10 for an engagement ring; and second, 
that all the earnings during the time of engagement be held in escrow and re- 
turned to them on the wedding day. The reason for this is: investigation and 
experimental knowledge teach us that this time of uncertainty and mental 
fluctuation lacks economic soundness which must be bridged in order to secure 


stability and family security. 


Sacred Heart Church Bulletin of Portland, Ore. (24 Jan. ’43). 





Food Through the Ages 


By W. L. SPEIGHT 


Condensed from the Rosary* 


In the days when pagan Rome was 
master of the world, food played an 
important part in the social round, and 
accomplished cooks were therefore in 
great demand. Unless the ambitious 
young man kept a good table he had 
little prospect of succeeding in the 
world. Syracuse, in southeast Sicily, 
then ranked foremost in superb cook- 
ery. Some of its leading chefs earned 
the equivalent of $40,000 a year—more 
than many of the state officials received. 
These cooks augmented their incomes 
by inventing new dishes; royalties were 
payable to a cook for the first 12 
months after his recipe was patented. 
Poets wrote glowing verses to the lead- 
ing cooks, and on various public occa- 
sions the chef who prepared the ban- 
quet was crowned with floral wreaths. 

The Latin classics reveal much about 
the gluttony of the Caesars. P. Septi- 
mius Geta was said to eat daily as many 
courses as there were letters in the al- 
phabet, each course having a name 
with its initial letter different from the 
preceding. Julius Caesar could plan a 
banquet as efficiently as he could a bat- 
tle. Lucius, the dwarf chef of the Em- 
peror Augustus, it was said, could pre- 
pare pork to taste like carp and carp 
to taste like pork, or to transmute a 
saddle of mutton into a resemblance 
of goose. 

A “simple” meal usually cost the 


Gastrocities 


Roman Emperor Vitellius about $15,- 
000, and in less than a year he squan- 
dered nearly $25 million on food. He 
possessed a fleet of ships which brought 
him the rarest of foods. Rare-vintage 
wines were used to sprinkle growing 
vegetables, to give the salads prepared 
from them distinctive flavors. 

Never before had there been such a 
mania for wild spending, for the Ro- 
mans under the emperors were the true 
nouveaux riches, In their extravagant 
entertainments the main object was to 
offer guests rare or novel dishes, and 
the example of the emperors in this 
respect was followed by other wealthy 
men, 

A Roman glutton of the more dis- 
criminating type was the wealthy Api- 
cius, remembered today as the author 
of the most ancient book on cookery. 
The cuisine at his table was said to be 
the finest in Rome. His recipes have 
been used by chefs for hundreds of 
years, and the gefiillte fish of the Jews 
is the stuffed carp favored by Apicius. 
As a patron of the arts, this epicure 
spent large sums on gifts and entertain- 
ments, a drain on his resources that 
presently became so heavy that he com- 
mitted suicide. He was found lying in 
a bath with his veins cut. He willed 
that the money still found in his estate ' 
should be spent on a large banquet to 
be given immediately after his funeral. 


*141 E. 65th St., New York City. February, 1943. 
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King Demetrius of Phalereus once 
gave his chef the remains of a lavish 
banquet which the chef sold for an 
amount that enabled him to buy three 
large estates, 

In later days, as well as in the Roman 
past, cooks have been important. In 
17th-century Europe the kitchen staff 
of a noble household would num- 
ber at least 23. Moreover, chefs in the 
royal courts seem to have given as 
much time to thinking up new devices 
for the entertainment of their masters 
as to actual cooking. In one French 
court the chef prepared a pie in which 
dwarfs were concealed. At the christen- 
ing of one dauphin of France a queer 
pastry appeared on the table. When 
opened, it revealed mechanical wax 
figures of the queen fondling her new- 
ly born child. Walpole in his Memoirs 
had much to say about these table sur- 
prises. He mentioned one decoration 
consisting of a huge iced cake which, 
when cut, released jumping frogs, but- 
terflies, and birds. 

The greatest cook of the last 200 
years was, according to many authori- 
ties, Marie Antoine Caréme, chef to 
Talleyrand. Napoleon, who often had 
digestive troubles, tried to coax this 
cook into his service with a princely sal- 
ary offer, Caréme, however, graciously 
refused this opportunity, and said to 
some of his followers rather less gra- 
ciously, “How could I accept this offer 
when this Napoleon still maintains the 
unpleasant Corsican practice of eating 
tripe?” When Talleyrand went to the 
Congress of Vienna he took his chef 
with him, and it has been said that it 


was this chef’s culinary skill more than 
Talleyrand’s diplomatic powers that 
swayed the various delegates to favor 
France. Caréme arranged for the dele- 
gates dinners that might last from 
eight to ten hours. Such lavish enter- 
tainment was expensive, and many of 
the dinners cost the French govern- 
ment 80,000 francs each; but the invest- 
ment was regarded as worth while. 

At Vienna, Caréme was enticed into 
the service of the Russian czar, who 
paid him 100,000 francs a year. From 
St. Petersburg this chef went to Lon- 
don to cook for Lord Rothschild, who 
paid him $30,000 a year. It was a com- 
mon saying that Caréme’s skill was a 
factor in doubling the wealth of the 
Rothschilds. 

Another renowned chef was Vatel, 
who was said to pique palates without 
overloading stomachs. He is credited 
with the axiom: “Two hours after one 
of my meals the guests must be able 
to eat the whole menu over again.” 
Prince Condé employed this chef at a 
salary of 250,000 francs a year. Once 
when the prince suspected that Vatel 
was padding his accounts he checked 
them and found that 12 hams had 
been charged against a single dinner. 
Certain that the chef was cheating 
him, the prince demanded an account- 
ing. “Your Highness,” exclaimed Va- 
tel, “the hams were not wasted. I need- 
ed those other 11 to make that sauce 
you enjoyed so much.” 

When Henry III of England was 
married, 90 oxen were slaughtered to 
provide meat for the soup. It has also 
been recorded that when the German 
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Emperor Otto I called unexpectedly on 
his brother, within two hours he was 
served with a dinner consisting of 
about 60 different poultry courses, a 
selection of 90 kinds of fish, and more 
than 100 meat courses, 

In Victorian times heavy eating 
seems to have been usual. Thackeray 
has rendered immortal a dinner he 
enjoyed at the Rocher de Cancalo in 
Paris in 1841. It consisted of oysters, 
clear soup, sole, turbot with white 
sauce, cutlets, chicken, two entrees, 
roast venison, éperlan, partridges, as- 
paragus, mushrooms, pineapple jelly, 
blancmange, pancakes, and macaroni. 
The food was accompanied by Ma- 
deira, Burgundy, Montrachet, cham- 
pagne, and claret. 

French writers of this period were 
much preoccupied with food. Balzac 
liked plenty of food. At one meal he 
consumed ten dozen oysters, one sole, 
one duck, two partridges, half a pound 
of Camembert cheese and six pears. 

About five centuries ago the English- 
speaking world had breakfast at 7, din- 
ner at 10 a.m., supper at 4, and what 
was called “livery” at 8. In the time of 
Edward IV, in court circles, all these 
meals were one hour earlier. But the 
time of dinner gradually receded, until 


in the 17th century we find Louis XIV 
dining at 1, with a state supper as late 
as 10:15 in the evening. This does not 
seem to have been usual. 

Early in the 18th century dinner was 
often taken at 3 in the afternoon, but 
by the end of that century, 5 was the 
more usual hour. It was not until about 
the middle of the 19th century that 
dinner at 7 in the evening became the 
custom, 

Up to the 11th century people were 
generally content with two meals a 
day, consisting of breakfast eaten very 
early in the morning and dinner any 
time between 10 and 12 in the mor- 
ing. It was only in the beginning of 
the 16th century that supper came into 
fashion. 

Robert Louis Stevenson once wrote: 
“Without doubt the most of mankind 
grossly overeat themselves, yet though 
excess may be hurtful, I should have 
thought the Trappist regimen defec- 
tive (two meals a day except between 
September and April, then only one). 
But I am astonished, as I look back, 
at the freshness of face and cheerful- 
ness of manner of all whom I beheld. 
A happier nor a healthier company | 
should scarce suppose that I have ever 
seen.” 


ib 


The shallowness of The Ancient Mariner is shown even to Coleridge ad- 
mirers by Belloc’s relentless parody on its closing lines: 
He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small— 
The diptycoccus is the test; 
I like it least of all. 





The Holy Cross Purple (Jan. *43): 
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The New Peace and Old Errors 


We played marbles for keeps 


Time has vindicated Woodrow Wil- 
son, as he himself predicted it would 
when, after the failure of his campaign 
in 1920, he reviewed the course of 
events which had led up to it, and cast 
his prophetic vision into the ominous 
future. 

His principles possess the same va- 
lidity today that they did then: the 
world has become a unity; there are 
no longer any lands or peoples isolated 
from the dangers that beset their 
neighbors, not even the U.S.; what 
happens to the world is vitally impor- 
tant to us; social and economic up- 
heaval abroad is reflected among us; 
the collapse of foreign trade and indus- 
try strikes paralyzing blows at our own 
economy; foreign war, spreading over 
the rest of the earth, drags us willy- 
nilly into its vortex. In view of this it 
is to our interest to take upon ourselves 
our full share of responsibility for shap- 
ing and guiding the evolution of world 
aflairs, This policy is the more reason- 
able since, because of our strength and 
geographic position, we can exercise a 
decisive influence. 

Woodrow Wilson proposed that the 
U.S. should assume this responsibility 
through membership in the League of 
Nations. It has become fashionable to 
object that the league, and the Treaty 
of Versailles it was designed to enforce, 
were imperfect; that the league was 


By EDWIN A. BEILHARZ 


Condensed from the Owl* 


wrongly constructed and too visionary 
in methods, and that the treaty was 
unjust and vindictive. The only retort 
to these criticisms is that Wilson real- 
ized this as much as and far sooner 
than anyone else. He believed that the 
worst features of Versailles would be 
modified in time, when passions had 
cooled. The league had specific provi- 
sions for such modifications. And as 
for its imperfections, he had provided 
in its covenant for necessary amend- 
ments. Wilson felt that this would take 
care both of the injustices of the treaty 
and the imperfections in the league’s 
structure, 

Wilson’s dream died stillborn. His- 
torians agree that the primary reason 
was the failure of the U. S. to join. 

At the last moment, Wilson’s pro- 
gram was defeated by the opposition 
of an isolationist, Republican group in 
the Senate. The story is too well known 
to need retelling in detail. Wilson had 
called for the election of a friendly, 
Democratic Congress in 1918. He got 
a hostile, Republican one. There is no 
evidence, however, that this defeat rep- 
resented any popular repudiation of 
Wilson’s “internationalism.” Quite the 
contrary: the majority of Congress all 
through the fight that followed was on 
Wilson’s side, although he could never 
master the two-thirds needed for rati- 
fication of the treaty. 


*University of Santa Clara, San‘a Clara, Calif. January, 1943. 
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Even so the President might have 
won his fight by direct appeal to the 
people, had not paralysis, brought on 
by overwork, struck him down at the 
very beginning of his transcontinental 
speaking tour, and had not the isola- 
tionists let loose a flood of emotional 
misrepresentation against him, follow- 
ing him from town to town, and charg- 
ing that his League of Nations would 
involve us in other people’s wars, a 
charge as ridiculous as it was mali- 
cious. The result was that Wilson’s at- 
tempt to organize the peace ended in 
dismal failure. 

Woodrow Wilson stands today a 
supremely tragic figure of world his- 
tory—with all his faults the man who 
saw most clearly* the menace of inter- 
national lawlessness, and who tried 
most sincerely to prevent a future of 
senseless wars by building up in the 
world the machinery to ensure the 
reign of law. 

The enemies of Wilson were two 
impersonal forces which have, since 
that time, come more and more to 
dominate the political viewpoints of a 
certain section of the Republican party. 
I mean isolationism, and what may be 
called American economic national- 
ism. 

Isolationism is easy enough to under- 
stand. What American has not felt the 
wish that we might remain safe, an 
island of peace and liberty in a world 
of hate, an island of light secure from 
the outer darkness that surrounds us? 
Isolationism, furthermore, possesses the 
halo of tradition for all of us. It recalls 

*Next to Pope Benedict XV.—Ed., 
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Washington, Monroe, and the long 
19th century of growth and peaceful 
progress, wrapped about by the pro- 
tecting moats of our mighty oceans. 

Economic nationalism, however, is 
a different matter. In politics it is what 
is known as our tariff policy. The the- 
ory behind a U.S. tariff is a sort of 
economic isolationism, with overtones, 
That is to say, it is an attempt to iso- 
late the American market for the 
American producer, to prevent the sale 
of foreign goods here, to make this a 
self-contained economic system, What- 
ever foreign trade exists between our- 
selves and the outer world should be 
to our advantage. We should enjoy a 
“favorable balance,” i.e., we should sell 
more than we buy. 

Now it should be obvious that for- 
eign trade simply cannot exist on that 
basis. If we continually sell more than 
we buy, we must take the surplus value 
in gold, which would mean that in a 
short time we should have all the gold 
in the world; or, as would probably 
happen, foreign nations would refuse 
to trade with us at all. Actually, we did 
possess such a favorable balance of 
trade all through the 19th century, 
maintained by our higher tariff walls. 
But the reason was that we were simul 
taneously paying out large sums in 
interest on foreign debts, These sums, 
in addition to the moneys spent abroad 
by tourists, etc., actually brought our 
exchange with the outer world into a 
near balance. Our “favorable balance 
of trade” could not have existed other- 
wise. 


When the Republican, high-tariff 
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advocates came to leadership in the 
U.S. with Warren G. Harding in 
1921, they attempted to restore the 
tariff walls which Wilson’s administra- 
tion had lowered. What they did not 
take into account was that our basic 
economic position in the world had 
changed vastly as a consequence of the 
war. 

We had gone into the war as a 
debtor nation, paying an average $160 
million a year in interest alone. We 
emerged from the war with these debts 
practically wiped out. Our European 
creditors had been compelled to liqui- 
date them to purchase war supplies 
here, and the value which they had 
represented had been shipped to Eu- 
rope in the shape of food and muni- 
tions. Not only that, we had ourselves 
become a creditor nation on an enor- 
mous scale. We had advanced over $10 
billion in the form of munitions and 
food when the credit of our allies had 
begun to run out. In 1926, when the 
debts were finally totaled, this sum, 
with interest, had grown to $22 billion, 
and even that represented a 43% re- 
duction in the interest rates. Obviously, 
these enormous sums could be paid, if 
at all, only by shipping European 
goods to the U.S. 

And yet, in spite of this, our “eco- 
nomic nationalists” promptly drafted 
and passed into law the Fordney-Mc- 
Cumber Tariff in 1922, giving us the 
highest rates in our history. And then, 
as a crowning folly, we insisted on a 
prompt and complete repayment of the 
debts, Had not our foreign debtors, as 
Coolidge once said, “hired the money”? 
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The result may be imagined, but the 
fury of our former allies cannot. They 
promptly retaliated, and an interna- 
tional tariff war ensued which cut seri- 
ously into our foreign trade, and per- 
suaded many American manufacturers 
to move their plants abroad to get be- 
hind foreign tariff walls which barred 
out American-produced goods, All of 
this represented a total loss to the U. S. 
We lost the trade, the employment, 
the goods, and the factories. 

The “economic nationalists” in our 
Congress followed up the former tariff 
by passing the Hawley-Smoot Tariff 
of 1930, which represented increases all 
along the line. The facts of this situa- 
tion are almost incredible, American 
businessmen dealing in foreign markets 
warned of the results. The American 
Bankers Association issued objections. 
More than 1,000 leading American 
economists protested. But despite all, 
President Hoover signed the bill, June 
17, 1930. The results were devastating. 
Twenty-five foreign nations retaliated 
by raising their tariffs against us, and 
our thinning stream of exports dwin- 
dled further. 

The final absurdity in the mad pic- 
ture is the fact that we still demanded 
full repayment of the debts owed to 
us, and grew righteously indignant 
when, one after the other, our debtors 
defaulted. To express our indignation, 
Congress passed the Johnson Act in 
April, 1934, prohibiting any further 
loans to defaulting nations, 

But this picture is not all comedy. 
There was a grimmer side. Germany, 
too, owed debts, which we called repar- 
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ations, both to our allies and to our- 
selves. And the harried allies, caught 
in the squeeze between our tariff walls 
and our demands for prompt payment 
of their obligations to us, had no re- 
course but to demand payment from 
the defeated Germans, who were even 
less able to pay than they since Ger- 
many had been systematically stripped 
of foreign exchange and had no ex- 
ports to secure more. Thus a vicious 
credit structure was established which 
bore down with crushing force upon 
the Weimar Republic. The results were 
sinister enough to satisfy the most ex- 
acting taste in wry and impersonal 
vengeance. The Weimar Republic col- 
lapsed—giving place to Hitler, 

The details of this development are 
quite instructive. The German Republic 
managed to pay as long as she did only 
by securing foreign loans, a part of 
which was always promptly returned 
to the loaners as principal and interest 
payment on her reparations debt, the 
rest being used for the rehabilitation 


of German domestic economy. Thus a 
most peculiar round-robin arrange- 
ment was set up, under the Dawes and 
Young Plans, by which we loaned 
money to Germany, some of which she 
paid to our allies, and they paid to us. 
It does not require a financial expert 
to detect something odd in that setup, 

Today, isolationism is not dead. Nei- 
ther, obviously, are the supporters of 
the traditional American high tariff. 
And both of these views, whether we 
like it or not, still have supporters. The 
situation will bear close watching, 
since our position at the close of the 
present war, assuming that we are vic- 
torious, will be very much like that 
after the last war. Once again we have 
become a lender on a gigantic scale, 
and we shall obviously have to con- 
tinue these loans long after the present 
struggle, for the rehabilitation of the 
world and the restoration of order in 
world economy. Such economic sta- 
bility is only slightly less important to 
us than it is to our fellow states. 


if 


They Have Seen It Happen 


The Polish children today play a new game. 

The terror has become familiar to them.. In the streets of suburbs, in court- 
yards, everywhere outdoors when Germans are not in sight, the children play 
in two groups. One group with wooden sticks for rifles is the firing squad. 
The other, and the children are usually most eager to belong to it, lines up 
by a wall to be shot. As the “officer” gives the command to fire, the children 
by the wall cry, “Long live Poland!” as they sink to the ground. 


Poland Fights (5 Feb. ’43). 
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Mammy No More 


The payoff 


If there is one thing that irritates the 
Negro today, it is the “Mammy” leg- 
end. Oh, Mammy really existed and 
can still be found, here and there, with 
all her picturesqueness; but, as the 
acme of Aframerican evolution, she is 
both a fiction and a fizzle. 

This is not her fault. Indeed, accord- 
ing to the record, more or less imagi- 
nary, she never had a fault. She was a 
saint in ebony. But even saints think; 
and it would be interesting to know 
what Mammy thought about having 
to neglect her own little ones while she 
lavished “love” on golden-haired Eva 
or sturdy young Rhett, and just how 
much she sighed over the coarse food 
that had to go into her own brood’s 
tummies while she fried chicken to a 
celestial crisp for the darlings of the 
privileged. All the lyrics in the world 
could not compensate her for the loss 
of queenship in her own family, to 
which she had a perfect right, as she 
patiently toiled for others, who had no 
right whatever to take her so long and 
often from where her duty lay. It is not 
an orchid but a wilted sunflower that 
is presented her, when she is celebrated 
as “more than a servant and only less 
than a mother” in the white ménage. 

As a missionary among the colored, 
I can tell of a so-called Mammy having 
to leave her own baby for endless 
hours, with only a lump of sugar tied 


By EDWARD F. MURPHY, S.SJ. 


Condensed from the Colored Harvest® 


in a handkerchief knot to satisfy the 
minim’s needs. There was another, too, 
who, after raising several white chil- 
dren, had to live her last days in loneli- 
ness, and die without a single visit 
from the prosperous gentry who owed 
her a wealth of concern. A thi-d filled 
the great house of a plantation with 
the kindliness of her personality and 
worked till she withered, and yet re- 
ceived hardly any more wages than the 
clothes on her back and the food in 
her stomach, “Old Sarah is really one 
of us,” I heard a member of that par- 
ticular family burble; a pretty young 
thing whose fussy clothes were Sarah’s 
cross. “She thinks more of us—almost 
—than we do ourselves, Money could 
never repay her services.” No? Per- 
haps not; but it would have been sim- 
ple decency to liquidate at least a part 
of the debt with cash, instead of ten- 
derly repudiating the whole with a 
frank admission of its size. 

“I cherish that one,” insisted a sleek 
Southerner to me with vibrant sin- 
cerity, thumb pointing over his shoul- 
der to an ample form waddling out 
the dining-room door. “She’s a black 
diamond. Been in our family for years, 
And can she cook! Some day they'll 
need a waffle-maker in heaven, and 
we'll lose her. Why, when she was sick, 
my wife sat up all night with her— 
once.” 


*1130 N. Calvert St., Baltimore, Md. Feb.-March, 1943. 
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To be sure, there have always been 
those who, quite different from the 
examples cited, truly appreciate and 
compensate their colored servants in 
thé South and North; but by no stretch 
of charity may they be imagined as a 
great majority, In the 25 years of my 
ministry, I have seldom heard Mammy 
lauded as a person; but often—how 
often—is she loudly esteemed as a pur- 
veyor of creature comforts to folk who 
love only themselves and, naturally, 
approve of anyone who caters to them. 
While they exalt Mammy verbally, 
they are actually fixating her and her 
people in the menial class and implicit- 
ly admonishing them not to attempt 
to get out of it. They will sing about 
the softness of the black bosom to their 
head in childhood, but waste little time 
on a realization of how hard is the lot 
of those whose humanity is the same 
as their own but whose skin happens 
to be shadier. “Dear old horse,” ex- 
haled a Tennessee dame affectionately, 
in reference to her coffee-tinted domes- 
tic. “There isn’t a thing she wouldn’t 
do for me. And the best of it is that, 
no matter what or how much she does, 
she never seems to get the ‘misery’ in 
her back.” Not in her back, milady, 
but how about her heart? 

Today Mammy is becoming a fairly 
extinct phenomenon in southern life. 
The meek factotum of yesteryear has 
gone ahead with the times; and, in the 
old sense, Mammy doesn’t live here 
any more. She is standing by her own 
people rather than by others, and is 
looking ahead with and for them, and 
is nursing dusky progress as much as 


she hitherto mothered white pride. She 
is sorry that Dixie is not pleased with 
her new-found attitude. But when a 
black matron has boys in the same 
uniform as white lads, fighting the 
same fight for the four freedoms, and 
bravely running a good chance of dy- 
ing for America without ever having 
experienced the fullness of living in it, 
she just cannot help feeling that the 
day has come to lift her head and shake 
her gold earrings—if any—at illusions, 

Mammy has not made herself scarce. 
Scarcity has unmade Mammy. The 
times are a kind of key to her release; 
if not from the white kitchen and 
nursery, at least to a status of finer, 
hence more American, acknowledg- 
ment in them. She has ceased being 
merely a chicken frier or a crooner 
without a future and has discovered 
herself as a creature with rights and 
duties. What does it matter if tradi- 
tionalists like her the less, so long as 
she is able to take pride in herself the 
more? She knows that she is not losing 
anything by finding herself, and sus- 
pects that white folk themselves will 
presently come to see that a more satis- 
fied servant is not necessarily a less 
valuable one. And meanwhile neither 
she nor any of her children, whom she 
has somehow managed to get educated, 
is at all beguiled by prettily pious or 
piously pretty observations to the effect 
that Negroes must have gotten their 
smile from heaven, or learned their 
patience from Mary and their humility 
from Joseph, Canny in many ways, she 
knows that such appraisers, however 
benignly and innocently, are lending 
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themselves to a program of keeping 
her and hers “in their place,” and that 
the “place” which most whites have 
in mind for the Negro is not by their 
side but under their feet. 

Mammy, in an open doorway, is 
snifing fresh air. That is why she is 
no longer merely Mammy. As a cook 
or a nurse, she is as capable as, or bet- 
ter than, her white competitors in the 


same occupations; and she knows it. 
She is asking for less parlay and more 
pay. Her employers may have her 
hands for a reasonable day’s work at 
a decent wage; but she is determined 
to give her own family more of her 
time and heart. Not Mammy, but 
Mother is her new station, And her 
little ones, with glistening eyes, are 
shouting, “Welcome home.” 


iD 


Fast and Abstinence I.Q. 


How many of the following can you answer correctly? One hundred per cent means that 
you are a moral theologian; 90, you know the law; 80, you are about average; 70, you had better 


join a study club. Answers on p. 45. 


1. What is the main difference be- 
tween fast and abstinence? 

2. F means fast; A, abstinence; W, 
even workingmen and their families 
must abstain from meat. 

a) Each Friday in Lent; b) all Wed- 
nesdays of Lent, except Holy Week; 
c) the morning Holy Saturday; d) the 
ember days; e) the vigils of Pentecost, 
the Assumption, All Saints; f) Ash 
Wednesday; g) the vigil of Christmas. 

3. Friday will be Johnnie’s seventh 
birthday. Is he obliged to abstain? 

4. Mary is a dinner guest on Friday 
at the home of Mrs. Jones, a fallen- 
away Catholic. Only chicken is served 
as the main course. What should Mary 
do? 

5, Joan resides as a maid at the home 
of a non-Catholic family where meat 
is the principal part of almost every 
meal. Come Friday, must Joan ab- 
stain? 


6. Can George take it upon himself 
to say: “I’m excused today from fast- 
ing. With a hard day’s work ahead of 
me, I’m sure the Church would not 
want the law of fasting to bind me’? 
Or should he rather see a priest for 
dispensation? 

7. Doc puts John on a strict diet: 
broth every meal every day of the week. 
A good Catholic, John knows that 
health of soul is more important than 
health of body; so when Friday rolls 
around he shifts to fish. Correct? 

8. True or False? 

a) On fast days meat may be taken 
at one meal only; b) if a vigil on which 
one must abstain from meat falls on 
Sunday, then the abstinence law must 
be observed on Saturday instead; c) 
a holyday of obligation is never a day 
of fast and abstinence; d) it is a mor- 
tal sin to take even a mouthful of meat 
on Friday. 

The Queen’s Work (March *43). 
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Labor After the War 


Lec error be not repeated 


Condensed from the American Federationist* 


After the war labor in the U.S. 
may be deprived of all the advantages 
that it has obtained since 1933. This 
will undoubtedly happen if it can be 
brought about by the dominant eco- 
nomic groups and their associates and 
satellites. 

What political and economic policies 
will the masters of industry adopt in 
order to guide and determine the proc- 
esses of economic reconstruction? Ac- 
cording to their most vocal represent- 
atives, they will restore what with 
wearisome reiteration they have been 
calling “the system of free enterprise.” 

The phrase itself is not very precise. 
Probably it was not intended to be too 
definite. Probably it is more effective 
as a magic formula. At any rate, many 
of those who are fondest of it seem to 
give it about the same meaning that 
is conveyed by the phrase /aissez faire. 
“Free enterprise” implies freedom of 
business from the restraints imposed 
by either labor unions or political gov- 
ernments. “Give business a free hand 
and it will automatically produce uni- 
versal prosperity.” 

To be sure, the champions of “free 
enterprise” would admit that for a few 
months after the boys come marching 
home from the war many of them will 
be unable to find jobs. But the “free 
enterprisers” wishfully think that the 
temporary difficulty can be adequately 


met by government relief. Vast public 
works will be as unnecessary as they 
are undesirable. When the brief emer- 
gency is over “free enterprise” will au- 
tomatically insure full employment. 

I have called these men Bourbons. 
They have learned nothing from the 
false prosperity of the 1920’s nor from 
the real depression of the 1930’s. They 
have forgotten nothing of their anti- 
quated and discredited economic her- 
esies. They look back longingly to the 
1920’s as the golden age of “free enter- 
prise” when government never inter- 
fered with business and when labor 
unions were almost equally impotent. 
They shut their eyes to the well-known 
facts that in that decade of pseudo 
prosperity “free enterprise” was unable 
to keep the industrial plant operating 
at more than 80% of capacity, even 
though there were sufficient idle and 
willing workers available to maintain 
operations at full capacity. 

Why did not “free enterprise” bring 
the idle men and idle machines to- 
gether? Because the “free enterprisers” 
knew that they could not sell the addi- 
tional product. Why could they not 
have sold those additional goods? Be- 
cause they had not put sufficient pur- 
chasing power into the hands of those 
who would like to buy—the wage 
earners and the farmers. 

This unpleasant bit of industrial his- 


*American Federation Building, Washington, D.C. February, 1943. 
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tory our champions of “free enterprise” 
have conveniently forgotten. They still 
believe—not explicitly, only implicitly 
—that goods can be sold without buy- 
ers. Hence they are longing for the 
time after the war when they can “put 
the labor unions in their place,” even 
if that means greatly reduced wages 
and greatly reduced purchasing power. 

It is possible that the economic the- 
ories of the “free enterprisers” and 
their spiritual associates will not deter- 
mine the policies of postwar recon- 
struction. Accordingly, Congress and 
the Administration will recognize the 
immediate necessity of very large ex- 
penditures for public works to take 
care of the millions whom private in- 
dustry will be unable to employ. The 
tragic mistake made in the years 1933- 
37 of spending only a fraction of the 
amount necessary to re-employ all who 
were unemployed in that period must 
not be repeated. 

When and if private industry brings 
about a better distribution of purchas- 
ing power than any that we have 
known under the “free enterprise” sys- 
tem; when and if the masters of our 
industrial system come to realize that 
full employment cannot be maintained 
unless more of the national income is 
spent for consumption goods and less 
of it saved for unprofitable or impos- 
sible investment; when and if they 
reach the conclusion that capital must 
be content with less, while labor and 
the farmers receive more of the na- 
tional product than in the past—then 
public spending to employ the unem- 
ployed can safely be brought to an end, 


My own opinion of the merits, feasi- 
bility and necessity of large public 
spending in the period of postwar eco- 
nomic reconstruction is in line with 
that of Prof. Alvin E., Hansen and his 
colleagues on the National Resources 
Planning Board. Here is one pertinent 
paragraph from their pamphlet en- 
titled After the War—Full Employ- 
ment, issued in January, 1942: 

“When the war is over the govern- 
ment cannot just disband the Army, 
close down munition factories, stop 
building ships and remove all eco- 
nomic controls. We want an orderly 
program of demobilization and recon- 
struction. The government cannot 
escape responsibility. To fulfill its re- 
sponsibility it needs the hearty coopera- 
tion of business, labor, farmers and the 
professions in the great task of develop- 
ing a vigorous, expanding and pros- 
perous society.” 

Which of the two possibilities that 
I have tried to describe is the more 
likely to be realized? I have no con- 
fident answer. If I were required to 
lay a bet on the question, I should offer 
even money on either side, but I should 
determine my choice by the toss of a 
coin. 

Whenever I reflect upon the insidi- 
ous and enormous power of American 
plutocracy and its retainers and satel- 
lites in politics, in journalism and in 
the professions, I am inclined to be pes- 
simistic, On the other hand, whenever 
I recall the education which the people 
have received from economic events 
and political personages during the last 
decade and a half, I have some hope 
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that by 1944 the majority will be able 
to see through the fog of shams and 
shows which now surrounds them, 
and that they will choose for their 
rulers men who believe in labor organ- 
ization and social justice, 

About two future contingencies I 
can speak confidently. First, the mil- 
lions of returning soldiers and sailors 
will not be satisfied or fooled by the 
old claptrap concerning “rugged indi- 
vidualism,” “American opportunity,” 
or “American equality.” With their 
knowledge of the almost unlimited 
productive capacity of our industries, 
as shown during the war, they will 
demand the opportunity to earn by 
honest labor a decent amount of that 
enormous potential product. And they 
will demand that their share of the po- 
tential product be made actual. They 
will not be lulled to sleep by common- 
places about the limitations and diffi- 
culties of distribution, nor by promises 


of “prosperity just around the corner.” 
They will demand jobs here and now. 
I do not believe that an economy domi- 
nated by the philosophy of “free enter- 
prise” will be able to meet that de- 
mand, 

The second positive statement that 
I can make with some confidence is 
this. Unless the middle classes — the 
comfortable farmers, the members of 
the professions, the small businessmen, 
the holders of directive positions in the 
great corporations and, indeed, the ma- 
jority of the “white collar” classes— 
cease to get their opinions, directly or 
indirectly, from the daily papers, and 
strive to acquire a far greater amount 
of realistic economic intelligence than 
they now possess, they may exercise 
sufficient voting power to place the 
champions of “free enterprise” in con- 
trol of economic reconstruction after 
the war. From such a calamity may the 
good Lord deliver us! 


a 


The padre on board the cruiser Salt Lake City was promoted to a senior 





lieutenancy, but tonight he is still wearing the stripe and a half of junior lieu- 
tenancy. Hawkins asked him why he didn’t put up proper insignia, and kept 
ahead of him when he tried to answer: Mr. Hawkins surmised that there were 
no stripes aboard, there was no money to buy stripes, there was nobody with 
needle and thread to sew them on. The padre shook his head. 

“No,” he said. “It isn’t that. But every Sunday something happens to inter- 
fere with Church services. We have artillery practice or we fight battles or 
we cross the international date line. So finally the paymaster said to me, “No 
preachee, no paychee.’ And so if I wear a half stripe less I don’t get docked 


quite so much.” 
From Torpedo Junction by Robert J. Casey (Bobbs Merril, 1942). 











The rent in the veil 


A difference between rooms 8A 
and 8B was never intended. The clas- 
sification merely designated that class 
8A stood at your left hand as you came 
upstairs, and 8B at your right. That 
was all, Except for Sister Mary Hilaria. 

Sister Mary Hilaria would kiss the 
tiny crucifix of her beads, make the 
sign of the cross to signify the finish of 
prayers, tuck in a chalk-dusted sleeve 
and mount her dais. Settled in her 
throne, she would fuss with the glass 
paperweight. that had a_picture-bot- 
tom of Longfellow’s birthplace, raise 
a finger to her cheek and smile down 
at her 50-something worshipful sub- 
jects. And though it was a cloudy win- 
ter afternoon, the sun would positively 
beam in room 8A, 

It is doubtful if anyone, since her 
profession of vows, had called Sister 
Mary Hilaria by her conventual name. 
For, once you had been lost to her spell 
(which means the first time you met 
her), she became then and forever Sis- 
ter Hilarious. 

She was quite plump and, at the 
same time, quite pretty, a combination 
no woman save a nun can ever be. She 
looked the gentlewoman she was, with 
her lovely pink face set in its hooded 
frame of white and black. But the blue 
Irish eyes that persisted in blinking 
and batting at you belied all serious- 
ness of intent. Other people might 


*Boston College, Boston, Mass. 
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Sister Hilarious 
By EAMON McDONOUGH 
Condensed from the Stylus* 


manage to seem pleasant; some, even, 
good-natured; a few, perhaps, mirth- 
ful; but Sister Hilarious—she joviated, 

Laughter didn’t tinkle in room 8A, 
It rained! It pelted right down to the 
floor below and drenched everyone in 
the building. The stairway shook with 
it. The corridors quaked with it. The 
janitor woke from his napping. Small 
boys in the lower grades came to life 
and raised hopeful eyes above, think- 
ing of the day when, God permitting, 
they would go to room 8A. Even class 
8B paused and cast an envious glance 
doorwards. 

What had the joke been? Nothing 
much, really. Some pun on the day’s 
lesson: “Now make sure not to mix 
your adverbs and adjectives. If you're 
boxing someone, it will make a world 
of difference whether he hits you Aard 
or hardly.” 

Or the private jokes: the two-party 
ones, the sort one shares only with 
one’s favorite people. This kind en- 
deared her most to her pupils. 

For instance, the time she bustled up 
to the littlest boy in the front row, in 
the midst of some work she was doing 
at the board, “My!” Sister Hilarious 
whispered, “My hands are all chalk 
dust! Would you please take them out 
and wash them for me, while I finish 
these?” . 

The small boy was taken aback, but 
February, 1943. 
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years later he would say to someone, 
“Ever tell you what Hilarious said to 
me one day? Boy, was she a riot!” 

Chivalry has long since been in- 
terred by the most competent authori- 
ties. Yet, every morning, five boys tus- 
sled on the steps of St. Damian’s School 
for the privilege of carrying a heavy 
brief case up three long flights. And 
every evening a hive of bees swept and 
polished and dusted 8A for hours after 
school; rarely, for punishment; always, 
for love. And on the afternoon of this 
story, 54 knights at arms sat breathless- 
ly, hopefully waiting for their Fair 
Lady to throw down the gauntlet—to 
begin, in point of fact, the geography 
lesson. 

There were, however, 55 boys in the 
class. In the third seat in the fifth row 
sat the 55th knight. A black knight, 
Sister Hilarious thought him. With 
black brows and jet-black hair and, his 
heart—was it black, or just tainted? 

A new boy, transferred from another 
school, he came into her nest with a 
chip on his shoulder. It wasn’t that he 
was openly rude. But his noncommittal 
attitude, his utter lack of enthusiasm, 
so exasperated Sister Hilarious that she 
often found herself raising her eyes to 
the picture on the back wall in silent 
prayer. It was a picture of the Boy 
Jesus, a gift from last year’s class. 

This was the day when the geogra- 
phy lesson was shortened. For this was 
story day, when, if all went well, Sister 
would read a story to her little men. 

Geography had brought them al- 
most completely around the world, 
leaving them now at the back door to 
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Australia on their way home to San 
Francisco. A brief summary of the Pa- 
cific isles, with an answer or two from 
the knowing ones, and they should be 
in port by 2 o’clock. This would leave 
a whole hour until the closing bell. 

“Now let me see,” she began, “we're 
somewhere off Australia, aren’t we? 
About New Guinea? All right then, 
Joe Butler. What’s the capital of New 
Guinea?” 

Joe Butler was one of the big boys 
and smart, too. He played left half on 
the class football team. The team was 
the best around. That was because Sis- 
ter always came to watch practice. 

Joe raised a blond head and grinned. 
“Oh, I know that one, Port Moresby. 
And don’t they call New Guinea, Pap- 
ua, sometimes?” 

“Hm. You're getting to be a walk- 
ing encyclopedia. That’s correct. We 
have a great many missionaries down 
there, priests and Sisters. Which re- 
minds me—Friday is mission day, so 
bring in your pennies and nickels to 
buy a Chinese baby. They tell me al- 
most every time you sneeze a Chinese 
baby dies. I hope no one has a cold. 
Next on the program is New Cale- 
donia. Tell us all you know about it, 
Dick.” 

Dick made a quick, nonstop tour 
of Caledonia. 

“T guess we're pretty good, this after- 
noon,” Sister smiled. “Who is next? 
Whom haven’t I called on this week? 
Oh, Johnny—Johnny Dunn. This is 
easy—where are the Solomon Islands?” 

The black knight raised a disdainful 
eye from the inkwell into which he had 
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been staring. “I dunno!” he slurred, 
without bothering to rise. 

“You don’t, Johnny! That’s strange. 
It’s in the book. Are you too busy to 
study at night?” 

The boy’s face flushed. “I didn’t feel 

like it.” 
- “Didn’t feel like it! I guess you’re be- 
coming too wise for us, Johnny. Know 
what I think? I think maybe you don’t 
belong here.” 

“I don’t give a damn what you 
think.” 

As soon as he said it, he wished he 
hadn’t. It echoed and re-echoed like a 
lost voice in a cavern. He could feel 
the out-of-placeness of the rude words 
in the gentle atmosphere. But a Rubi- 
con once crossed has something about 
it of fierce finality. 

One hundred and more ears were 
aghast at the sacrilege. One hundred 
shoes shuffled the floor in agonized em- 
barrassment. One hundred fists clench- 
ed and unclenched a dozen times. 

“Perhaps you had better stay after 
school, John, so we can discuss this 
further,” Sister said. 

The boys burned their eyes into their 
books. Somebody had the decency to 
cough. Throats began to clear. The 
clock began to tick again. But outside 
the winter sky became, once more, just 
a winter sky, 

The rest of the afternoon crept with 
funereal pace towards the closing bell. 
There was, of course, no story, and 
after prayers had been said, only those 
in the inner circle of the faithful dared 
to remain. That is, only the inner circle 


and John. 
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The class filed out and Sister went 
with them downstairs, as was her cus- 
tom. Of those remaining, no one spoke, 
John sat looking neither right nor left, 
very much alone with his sin. 

Erasers were brushed on slate. Chalk 
clicked into a wooden box. Polishing 
rags squished over mahogany desks. 
Brooms shushed along oily floors. Win- 
dows squeaked in grooves until they 
were shut. Water dripped onto the 
hanging plants. The clock beat with 
trip-hammer heart. 

Sister returned to her desk. For a 
long while, she sat as if she were tired. 
Then, she called John to her. He stood 
before her, his mouth set in grim lines 
—too grim for his 13 years. For an- 
other long while, they stared into each 
other’s eyes: his, defiant; hers, hurt, 
puzzled, querying. Finally, he gave 
way and Sister began to speak. 

“Tt wasn’t so much the words, John 
—though I would have preferred that 
you had struck me than to have said 
them; but it was the way you said 
them, so distant, so far away, almost 
as if you were inside a shell. Are you 
inside a shell, John?” 

No answer. 

“Ever since you came, it has been 
like that. That distance between all of 
us and you. We wanted you to be one 
of us. But you keep refusing us. Don’t 
you want to be loved?” 

Still no answer. But a tear started 
to burrow out of one eye and then the 
suggestion of a sniffle, 

Sister sounded old and careworn. 
“Well, I guess you can have your dis- 
charge papers, since that is what you 
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seem to want. I’ve taught a great many 
boys, but no one was ever as cold- 
hearted, as remote, as you. I guess I’ve 
always been wrong. Always I’ve be- 
lieved that love could rule the world. 
But, if one mean boy can make a whole 
room as uncomfortable as you have, 
then it must be that hate is stronger 
than love.” 

And then the tide broke washing 
the grim lines from the child’s face. 
And the little boy buried his head on 
the desk and sobbed. 

“Please, Sister, please don’t say that! 
You aren’t wrong. I don’t hate you, 
any of you. Honest I don’t. It’s just 
that all the time you’re so happy and 
sit there and I’m so awfully unhappy.” 

In muffled tones the story poured 
out. His world was all wrongside up. 
His father drank; and sometimes when 
there was fighting John spent the 
night in the streets. That’s why his 
homework was not done. And every- 
body in his family was at each other’s 
throat. There, such misery, such bitter- 
ness, such hatred: while here at school, 
such mirth, such brightness, such love. 
He couldn’t stand such happiness, it 
only made him more unhappy. That’s 
why he had to be so proud and aloof: 
the pride of loneliness. 

Then Sister Hilaria was beside her- 
self with remorse. She stroked the 


shock of black hair. “Oh, Johnny, I’m 
so sorry, so terribly sorry. Please for- 
give me. It’s all my fault. I should be- 
lieve no boy is really bad. But it’s not 
too late, Johnny. We can put the world 
rightside up again, can’t we? Many 
folks make mistakes, Johnny. Every- 
one has his unhappiness. But what 
counts is having someone to care 
about; knowing someone who wants 
to help with it. That’s why we should 
be happy here, because everyone here 
cares, everyone here believes in love. 
That’s why the world gets back on its 
feet, because everyone keeps trying to 
help those who are down. The world 
is a fat man, Johnny, and it takes a 
great many people to boost him. But 
they do it, Johnny, they do it every 
time.” 

And so, after a little tear shedding 
and a little tear drying, and a dip into 
the chocolate box in the third drawer, 
the sun came back. 

There were more jokes told. And 
more stories related, And Johnny 
found he had more friends in the 
inner circle than he would have be- 
lieved. And when the hour grew late 
and it came time to shoo the chickens 
home, he was a different Johnny. It 
was a Johnny who carried Sister’s 
heavy brief case down the three long 
flights of stairs. 


If you are strong on the facts but weak on the law, discuss the facts. If 
you are strong on the law but weak on the facts, discuss the ew. If you are 
weak both on the law and the facts, bang the table. 


Justice Stone to a young lawyer, quoted in Ave Maria (16 Jan. °43). 











The Little People 


Anastrophe 


By HARRY A. CLINCH 


Condensed from the Central California Register* 


The little people of the world! It 
sounded palatable to us, a nicely turned 
phrase of the loquacious commentator, 
not much more, 

“The postwar peace,” sagaciously de- 
clared the statesman, “must be made 
by the little people of the world.” 

“Yes, the little people,” echoed the 
politician, as he thoughtfully patted the 
arm of his plush chair. 

Raymond is not the kind of lad who 
would expect to see his name in print. 
No one had paid any attention to him 
before his accident. He was one of the 
“little people.” 

Raymond is an American-Mexican 
boy, just turned 17, who smiles. His 
grin bares a set of teeth remarkably 
good despite his diet. It takes on a 
twinge of wistfulness when he is ques- 
tioned about his life before the present 
prosperity era. 

The lot of the Garcias was none too 
comfortable then. Raymond, together 
with his five growing sisters and broth- 
ers, seemed to have a passion for eat- 
ing. Their healthy, demanding little 
stomachs could tuck away a surpris- 
ing amount of edibles. 

Raymond’s father was a good man. 
He worked from daylight to dark at 
the back-breaking labor of cotton pick- 
ing. He received 10c an hour and a 
shack for his little brood. The small- 


ness of the wages was not entirely the 


fault of the “boss,” Raymond explain- 
ed. “My father was sorta sick, too. 
He worked too hard once.” 

Feeding, clothing, and housing six 
children (not counting baby Maria, 
who was expected to join the family 
almost any day) was a serious problem 
for Papa Garcia. But he watched his 
chances and, now and then, during 
the fruit-picking rush, he found a good 
job at a little better wage. But that 
must be saved for the in-between sea- 
sons when there was no cotton or fruit 
to be picked. Then, an occasional 
pruning job was Papa Garcia’s only 
hope. 

But still Mama and Papa Garcia did 
not complain. They did not under- 
stand why wages were not higher. 
And Raymond had the time of his 
young life with sisters and brothers 
and other children in the camp. Oh, 
they were hungry at times and pretty 
cold on occasions, but—well, that was 
life. What could be done about it? 

Raymond still breaks into an enthu- 
siastic grin when he recalls happier 
moments during the summer fruit- 
picking season when the family lived 
along the San Joaquin river. Their 
abode was a tent. The youngsters for- 
aged the river banks, dropping in bent 
hooks of all sorts, baited and unbaited, 
to snare an unwary catfish, trout, or 
salmon. Success, never very frequent, 
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was rewarded with a supper of extraor- 
dinary proportions. 

I turned dimming eyes from Ray- 
mond at this point of his story and 
caught sight of the headline in a paper, 
“Americans Must Slice Own Bread.” 
I shuddered. 

“Bread? Oh no, not very often.” 
Raymond seemed surprised at a ques- 
tion about the use of bread in his home. 
“You see,” he went on, naively but 
seriously, “ it takes too much bread to 
fill up. Tortillas are much better. I 
could eat a whole loaf of bread, but 
three tortillas would make me fill up 
quick, Besides, the hot sauce makes 
the stomach feel awful good. We gath- 
ered cactus leaves and mother cooked 
them with an egg. No, I didn’t like it 
much—too watery, but my sisters liked 
it; and it was all right with tortillas.” 

Schooling was haphazard for Ray- 
mond after he became old enough to 
supplement his father’s pitiful salary 
a trifle. Along about the 7th and 8th 
grades, Raymond’s muscles had grown 
to the point where jobs, even though 
poor-paying, were more accessible. His 
willingness and earnestness brought 
more jobs than the average lad of his 
age could expect. Raymond was proud 
that he was making the table a wee 
bit more inviting. There were more 
tortillas. No rationing now. Once in a 
while there was bread on the table— 
only as dessert, though, on special occa- 
sions. It was on one of these occasions 
that the truant officer visited the Garcia 
family. 

Raymond was puzzled over just 
why he was hailed into the juvenile 
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court to answer truancy charges. “But, 
then,” he thought, with a typical smile 
and a reconciled shrug, “this is life 
again.” 

“And what,” I asked, “did you say 
to the judge?” 

“Why, I just told him I had to work 
sometimes because we needed lots of 
food to feed all my brothers and sis- 
ters. Those kids, they eat a lot. Besides, 
my father gets sick often now.” 

If Raymond was as sincere and dis- 
arming in telling the judge as he was 
in speaking to me, the learned barrister 
was in a spot indeed. “He didn’t say 
much,” added Raymond, “he just told 
me to go home and attend school as 
much as I could.” 

It was about this time that Ray- 
mond’s older sister became “sick in 
the chest” and went to the county hos- 
pital. That was three years ago, and 
she is still there. In those years Ray- 
mond was his sister’s most faithful 
visitor, snatching moments after work- 
days and on Sunday afternoons. 

These events took place while all 
the “little people of the world,” includ- 
ing the Garcias, were at peace with one 
another. America was a land of plenty 
and happiness, 

Then came war. Privations were 
promised the American people. But 
from that moment fortune began to 
favor the Garcia tamily. Offers came 
from competing farmers and wages 
rose day by day. When the farmers 
reached their wage ceiling, industrial 
firms upped wages to entice youngsters 
to man their electric, gas, and oil pipe 
lines. 
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The world seemed rosy indeed for 
the Garcia family when Raymond and 
his brother were given jobs at $1.30 
an hour, with time and a half for over- 
time, The days of drudgery at 10c an 
hour seemed far away, a long-past 
nightmare. 

It was hard for Raymond to under- 
stand these Americans who in time 
of plenty had no work for him, yet in 
time of war were bidding for his serv- 
ices; who questioned not the privations 
that resulted from 10c an hour, yet 
complained loudly that it was neces- 
sary now to slice one’s own bread, cur- 
tail pleasure driving, and get by with 
fewer silk stockings. 

But Raymond shrugged his shoul- 
ders and smiled his perplexities away. 
He had no complaints before and cer- 
tainly there was no reason for com- 
plaint now. The family’s shack had 
been transformed and enlarged into 
what could be called a house. The five 
acres belonged to his father now. It was 
easy to smile broadly these days, and 
Raymond saw visions of a tractor for 
his dad and a washing machine for his 
mother, now that they had electricity. 

All these things were in young Ray- 
mond’s heart as he went to work the 
morning it happened. By some quirk 
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of misfortune the large crane from. 
which he was laying a cable struck a 
high-power line, sending the entire 
voltage along the cable to his body. 
The whole world crashed about him 
as he slumped to the ground, 

How he survived, no human knows, 
He was brought into the Sisters’ hos- 
pital more dead than alive. The burns 
were indescribably painful. But, even 
now Raymond had no great complaint. 
He had a long talk with the chaplain 
and he felt better, accepting this blow 
with a prayer. 

His chances were slim. He realized 
it. But as the days went by, he rallied; 
and his ready smile became perma- 
nent, except for times when tender 
burned flesh had to be dressed, 

Then came the day when Raymond 
went up for surgery. It was hard to 
smile when he realized that he had 
lost one hand and three fingers of the 
other. But he did smile, though the 
smile was bedewed with tears, 

That is how I came to know one of 
the “little people” of the world. What 
I’m wondering is this: will the little 
people again be working for 10c an 
hour when the blessings of peace re- 
turn, and the big people again get their 
bread ready sliced with lots of butter. 


iD 


Geometry 


If there were only one Catholic in the world, and if he made only one con- 
vert a year, and if each convert would do the same, under the laws of geo- 
metrical progression everyone in the world would be Catholic at the end of 32 


years, 


Novena Notes (5 Feb, °43) 








Those Zebedee Boys 


By JEAN THOMAS 


Condensed from the Torch* 


You never knew what our dear old 
pastor would say next—it was never 
safe to sleep. All of us kept our fingers 
crossed until the Credo was safely be- 
gun, and Father Jack safe down from 
the pulpit for another week. It wasn’t 
only “that next Thursd’y would be th’ 
Firsth Frid’y iv th’ month and when 
goin’ to Communion ye wer-re to go 
up and split in th’ middle and come 
down th’ sides”; you might be lectured 
on the evils of drink where “th’ poor 
wife, where is she? Home, rockin’ the 
cradle with wan fut, an’ dryin’ her eyes 
with the other,” or you might be treat- 
ed to a sermon by a visiting priest in- 
troduced as “one iv St. Pathr-rick’s an- 
cesthors.” And his most famous ser- 
mon, which twitched up the corners 
of many a decorous mouth and re- 
duced the junior assembly to smoth- 
ered squeals of mirth, went something 
like this: 

“An’ wher-re was Mary when th’ 
angel came to tell her she was to be 
the Mither iv God? Wher-re was she, 
I'm tellin’ ye? Was she out skitin’ 
ar-round the counthry in an auld Ford 
with the Zebedee b’ys? She was not. 
She was home, sayin’ the foive sorrow- 
ful mysteries iv the Rosary!” 

They weren’t called “sons of thun- 
der” for nothing, those two; they were 
exponents of Catholic Action to the 
most violent degree. They stopped at 


Names last longer than life 


nothing, not even death; for years after 
he should have succumbed to a pot of 
boiling oil, the aged John was still rid- 
ing vigorously around after the stray 
sheep of the flock, vigorously proclaim- 
ing, “Little children, love one an- 
other!” And when in his old age, the 
divinity of his divine Master was ques- 
tioned, John—whose thunder had not 
yet expended itself, in spite of all he 
had been through—seized a pen and 
burned into paper as into the hearts of 
men, his magnificent testimony of 
faith, a testimony which his brother 
had long since sealed with his blood. 
So perhaps Mrs. Zebedee had reason to 
think her sons were unusual (as what 
mother doesn’t? ). 

One thing besides their writings and 
their fiery courage did John and James 
bequeath to us, and that is their names. 
And it is a revelation of another kind 
today to trace through the names of 
the Lord’s Anointed, and see the amaz- 
ing frequency with which the names 
of James and John appear. 

It is refreshing to rise now and again 
above the prevailing tide of Sonjas and 
Garys to find there are still parents who 
do not choose their children’s patrons 
from MGM but from the Calendar of 
Saints. We know, of course, that almost 
all priestly vocations come from sound 
Catholic homes. It follows logically 
that those same parents, who know the 
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apostles and their deeds better than 
they do those of the latest movie star, 
will choose their children’s names from 
the ranks of the Church’s heroes. 

But John is such an ordinary name! 
Yes, it is that. So very ordinary, in 
fact, that it would be impossible to 
compute how many people in the U. S. 
today are under the protection of the 
Eagle of the Apocalypse. (The eagle zs 
our national bird, you know.) It would 
not even be practical to count those 
whom this thunderer of charity has 
drawn into the priesthood, that they, 
like himself, could lay their heads on 
the Master’s bosom as one of His 
chosen few. A glance into the Catholic 
Directory at the list of the U.S. clergy 
would discourage one from even try- 
ing, for from the surnames like Szcze- 
panik, where only one is listed, up to 
the pages of Murphys, there is hardly 
a surname without a James, and even 
fewer without a John. The parents of 
priests who serve at our altars today as 
a bridge for that awful chasm between 
God and man were parents who want- 
ed their boys to have a patron who 
was a man and a courageous fighter 
for Christ, 

Far be it from me to saddle a help- 
less infant with a name like Paphnu- 
tius or Evodia, or even Pancratius or 
Etheldreda, in order to secure for them 
a powerful patron. I do not think Do- 
nation and Rogation would set well at 
all as names for twin boys these days, 
small playmates being what they are. 

There is also the question of sur- 
names. If the family name was Oudt 
I wouldn’t name my sons Luke and 


Peter, for obvious reasons. Neither, if 
I were a Mrs. Boloni, would I call my 
little girl Lotta. There are front names 
and back names that just don’t go to- 
gether—with any amount of persua- 
sion. But can you think of a surname 
that wouldn’t look well embellished 
with a John or a James? 

The zealous nuns who go through 
life suggesting Antoninus and Poly- 
carp and Appolonia for Confirmation 
mean well (though they never have to 
suffer the consequences of their piety 
as do the children who bear the 
names). But my vote still goes to par- 
ents who will start a boy—or a girl— 
out right with a good solid name (and 
one that does not defy pronunciation 
or all the rules of spelling). 

John was no ladies’ man, but he has 
managed to do pretty well by the femi- 
nine derivatives of his name. Jean and 
Joan, Jeanne, Johanna, Jeannette, Jean- 
nine and Joanna owe their lovely 
names to him. Though the Roman 
Calendar of Saints lists 60 St. Johns 
who range from the golden-tongued 
Chrysostom to the versatile Bosco, it 
would be harder (leave it to the }a- 
dies!) to discover how many women 
saints have looked to John the Beloved 
as a patron for their love of Christ. 
There was the militant Jeanne D’Arc 
who led the armies of France; and 
Jane of Aza who shaped in her model 
home the word that was to fight for 
Christ in Dominic the founder. 

Whatever the other apostles may 
have thought of the two young upstarts 
whose mother was so politically mind- 
ed as to seek a place for them “in the 
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kingdom” they must admit that, now those two disciples was mighty and 
they are free to ramble on the sunny enduring. From the mouths of thou- 
hills of heaven in company with count- sands of namesakes, it is thundering 
less Johns and Jameses, the thunder of yet with no indication of an end. 


‘Lo 
Fore and Aft 


Don’t forget to say grace! Why say prayers only on the operating 
table? 

Adolf may be a paper hanger but we’re experts at plastering. 

Wonder how long before people make a hobby of eating horse? 

Always remember that it’s better to fall asleep in church than to 
stay asleep at home. 

The six best sellers nowadays are any six things about to be 
rationed. 

Funny, but blunt people usually make the most cutting remarks, 

Joseph J. Quinn in the Southwest Courier. 


& 


Who Done It? 


The selective indignation which is provoked only by the persecution of 
one’s own church, race, or political party is not, as Spaniards sometimes imply, 
a peculiarity of Anglo-Saxons. In Great Britain there would have been far less 
prejudice against Franco but for the fact that we expected to be at war against his 
allies, Hitler and Mussolini, and we hoped to be allied to his enemies, France 
and Russia. But if we are accused, as we are, of subordinating religious loyalties 
to political opportunism, what defense can be offered for those who claimed to 
be leading a Catholic crusade and whose press consistently defends Hitler, whose 
ruthless enmity against the Church has been the theme of unending protests in 
this and in the last pontificate? 

[ put this point to many Spaniards on my last visit to Spain, some months 
ago. Their answers may be summarized as follows. “It was not we who invited 
the nazis to occupy our frontiers. You allowed them to come through France, 
and there’s nothing you can do to prevent them from going through to Gibraltar. 
You did all you could to drive us into the nazi camp, and indeed your Reds seem 
bitterly disappointed that we have failed to justify their predictions, predictions 
which did not include a prophecy that the first bombs to be dropped on Gibraltar 
would be French, It is you who are responsible for the presence of the nazis on 
our frontiers and we alone are responsible for keeping them there. We have not 
even asked you for a ‘guarantee,’ but you have no right to criticize the methods 
we use. We have to pay the Germans in words to keep out of this war.” 

Arnold Lunn in the Yale Review (Winter °43). 
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How to Become a Composer 


First learn 20 languages 


No line of endeavor so flatters a 
man’s soul and starves his body as 
writing music—unless it be writing 
poetry. But then that is not quite a fair 
comparison, because the poet has not 
nearly the technical education of the 
composer, Everyone learns the me- 
chanics of forming letters in the Ist 
grade, but one must be especially 
taught before he can draw even a G 
clef; so that composing makes a won- 
derful hobby, but it can never be count- 
ed on for personal support. That is a 
general statement which overlooks the 
hack writers of Hollywood, men who 
do fairly good work composing sound 
tracks on assignment. 

Our library of classical music is a 
heritage from the days of patronage. 
In other centuries, the nobles had a 
sense of noblesse oblige, binding them 
to the support of the arts. Every noble 
household of any pretensions at all in- 
cluded a small orchestra or an instru- 
mental group with some competent 
musician in charge. But here again, 
understand, composition was a by- 
product, the hobby of the director. It 
was his business to provide good music 
for the establishment; and whether he 
drew from stock or whether he wrote 
it himself did not matter. That is how 
Haydn worked, as a servant of the 
Esterhazy family; and innumerable 
lesser German and Italian composers. 


By MICHAEL MONDAY 
Condensed from the Ave Maria* 


Some of the masters were accom- 
plished executants. Mozart, for in- 
stance, was a concert pianist. He sup- 
ported himself by playing in recitals 
and by teaching music. Handel was a 
celebrated organist, although, again, 
he began his career in the service of 
George of Hanover, later George I, of 
England. 

Bach had the responsibility of a 
world-famous church choir on his 
shoulders. He had to train his singers 
and, besides that, teach Latin in a 
grammar school affiliated with the 
church. Add to that the burden of his 
large family (21 children) and then 
marvel at his work during that Leipzig 
period: more than 200 motets and can- 
tatas for Sundays and feasts of the 
Lutheran church year; five Passions; 
Christmas, Easter, and Ascension ora- 
torios; two Magnificats; five large 
Masses, including the great B-minor 
Mass, which took five years to com- 
pose; several shorter Masses; and a 
number of secular cantatas. All those 
were written at a time when his official 
duties were most strenuous. His col- 
lected works fill more than 50 large 
volumes, Think of the sheer physical 
work involved in writing those out 
with pen and ink. It would take ten 
years merely to transcribe them! 

It was the same story with Palestrina 
in 16th-century Rome. He drew a sal- 
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ary as choirmaster at St. John Lateran, 
the Holy Father’s cathedral as Bishop 
of Rome. That meant work. And yet 
at the end of his life the man left 93 
superlative Masses, 256 motets, four 
books of madrigals, hymns, and offer- 
tories for the whole liturgical cycle, 
three books of Magnificats, three of 
litanies, three sets of lamentations, and 
two books of spiritual madrigals. 

If the masters had made composi- 
tions their life work, one would still 
find this incredible; but the point is 
that it was all done more or less as a 
hobby, or as a necessary adjunct of 
their daily routine. And it was going 
on all over Europe. Church archives 
and choir libraries are crammed with 
manuscript, all of it competently done, 
but much of it pedantic and not suffi- 
ciently distinguished to warrant publi- 
cation. That sort of music was the 
other-century equivalent of our pres- 
ent-day movie music. 

Palestrina and Bach never dreamed 
that their music would one day be 
printed, They were pleased when a 
visiting pupil or choirman might copy 
off a composition to carry back to 
Venice or Lubeck, but that was the 
most they expected in the way of fame. 
Bach’s work remained in manuscript 
form for 100 years; Palestrina’s for 
several centuries, with the exception of 
stray compositions which turned up 
here and there in anthologies of one 
kind or another. 

Attitudes have changed since then. 
Musicians are no longer taught to com- 
pose. Our conservatories turn out ac- 
complished pianists and superb violin- 
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ists, who have only a vague idea of 
composition. If one would learn the 
art, he must sign up for it in school 
and work on that and little else. But 
boys and girls won’t do that today be- 
cause there is no money in it. Imagine 
anyone asking institutions if they want 
to hire a composer! 

There is a certain analogy here with 
the study of English. We teach our 
children not only reading, but writing, 
too. If you can imagine a school in 
which the children know how to read, 
how to interpret Shakespeare and un- 
derstand the literary background of 
the Lake poets without having the least 
idea of how to write a theme, or put 
together four lines of poetry in an intel- 
ligible way, you have some idea of the 
change in musical education. Bach, 
Haydn, and Mozart learned not only 
how to appreciate music, how to read 
and execute it, but they also learned 
how to express their ideas in musical 
form. In their day, every musician not 
only played but composed music, some 
of it good, most of it ordinary, just as 
nowadays everyone in school learns to 
appreciate literature and to write it as 
well. And of the plethora of hack writ- 
ing being done for magazines, of the 
hundreds of books falling from the 
press, some few are distinguished, but 
most of them are trivial. However, the 
odds in favor of great art being pro- 
duced are in direct proportion to the 
activity. 

He who wants to write music must 
master an intricate science, apart from 
his native flair. He must learn har- 
mony, which dictates the terms on 
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which tones may be united in pleasant 
combinations. After that he must learn 
counterpoint, the art of combining mel- 
odies so that they won’t clash. 

Now you have your musical paints 
and brushes at hand. You have learned 
to blend your colors. Shall you paint a 
landscape or a portrait? Or a still life? 
In music it will be a question of a 
sonata or a dance, or perhaps a noc- 
turne. That is form, and you had better 
get it under control if you do not want 
to turn out an incoherent jumble of 
sweet harmonies and vagrant melodies, 

Then one must acquaint himself 
with the medium in which he wishes 
to work. If I intend to write for the 
violin, I must know all about the in- 
strument and its possibilities. I must 
know which tones are dull and which 
are brilliant; which effects are hard to 
get and which are easy, for I certainly 
would not want to write something no 
one could play. The trouble here is that 


if you familiarize yourself with an iin- 
strument, not by playing it, but by 
reading about it, you are in the exact 
position of the man who has learned 
French in a public high school and 
then attempts to write excellent French 
verse. Each instrument, like a lan- 
guage, has its own idiom, Now, set 
yourself to writing for 19 or 20 differ- 
ent instruments playing simultaneous- 
ly, and you have the problem of or- 
chestration. 

Even after the student has mastered 
harmony, counterpoint, form, and in- 
strumentation, he has no guarantee 
that he is a genius. The trouble begins 
when the poor fellow confuses techni- 
cal knowledge with artistic ability. He 
may have nothing to say, but he can 
say it flawlessly; so he rushes a few of 
his perfect vacuums to one publisher 
after another. The manuscripts come 
back. So the composer turns to teach- 
ing others how to compose, or gets 
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himself a job as an insurance salesman, 

The reviews of musical novelties are 
pathetic to one who can read between 
the lines: “The New York Philhar- 
monic Society yesterday devoted 45 
minutes to the Third Symphony of 
Dmitri Flaherty. Mr. Flaherty’s was a 
tedious expression in the conventional 
idiom. There were a few interesting 
motifs in the final movement, but they 
were obviously wasted on the com- 
poser. What was not sterile was utterly 
lacking in development.” And so on. 

Poor Flaherty! The scrimping and 
pinching to get to some musical insti- 
tute; the days in class and the nights 
humped over a desk; the genesis of his 
symphony, months of thoughtful ar- 
rangement, elation sometimes, melan- 
choly other times, eye headaches, a 
fortune in manuscript paper, fingers 
calloused from gripping the pen. At 
last the masterpiece is finished. Tri- 
umph. Suggestions. Revisions. Then 


an age of scheming to get it before the 
symphony’s conductor. Success. He 
hears it in Carnegie Hall. It sounds 
magnificent. Bach, Beethoven, and 
Flaherty! Perhaps he will be asked to 
conduct it himself at the next perform- 
ance... . Next performance? In Bos- 
ton or Chicago? He bows afterward 
on the stage, deliriously happy. Then 
the reviews stab him to the heart. 

The sad part of it is that the reviews 
are right. The critics are not given a 
bonus for kicking young artists. No 
one will embrace new talent more 
eagerly than they. The critics are only 
warning everyone concerned that box- 
office receipts are due to fall off. 

Dmitri Flaherty must keep on plug- 
ging. He must keep his facility of ex- 
pression. He must write stuff by the 
bale, because some time, surely at least 
once in his life, he is going to get a 
good idea—something worth handing 
along to the future. 
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Nobody's Children 


They become chosen people 


By MARY FABYAN WINDEATT 


Condensed from the St. Anthony Messenger* 


About one yar ago, millions of 
New Yorkers read headlines in their 
newspapers about “the Macy baby.” 
This was a little girl, three weeks old, 
abandoned in an obscure corner of the 
world’s largest department store. Ac- 
cording to a note pinned to the baby’s 
blanket, two people hadn’t wanted a 
fair-haired little daughter with large 
blue eyes. The father was out of work, 
the mother not interested in children. 

If the employees of R. H. Macy & 
Co. had had their way, they would 
have adopted the winsome little stran- 
ger on the spot. But the civil authori- 
ties had different ideas. They sent the 
Macy baby to the New York Found- 
ling Hospital, while police investigated 
the identity and whereabouts of the 
parents, 

The New York Foundling Hospital 
is well equipped to handle such cases 
as that of the Macy baby. For over 70 
years it has been offering shelter to 
abandoned infants and children, hav- 
ing its beginning in those hectic post- 
Civil War days when infanticide in 
large cities like New York was all too 
common. One can read, for instance, 
in a journal of that period, the follow- 
ing revealing sentence: “Day by day 
the papers tell of little human waifs 
thrown into areas, or left on doorsteps, 
or worse yet, and more to be deplored, 
flung lifeless into vacant lots.” 


At the time these lines appeared, the 
Sisters of Charity of St. Vincent de 
Paul were in charge of a good many 
parochial schools in New York City. 
Among them was St. Peter’s Academy 
on Barclay St. There in lower Manhat- 
tan, as in other parts of New York, 
abandoned babies were frequently dis- 
covered, Usually a spark of life still 
fluttered in the little franae, but not in- 
frequently the tiny body was lifeless, 
Archbishop John McCloskey (later 
cardinal) was deeply stirred. One day 
in 1869 he appealed to Mother Jerome, 
superior of the Sisters of Charity, for 
help. 

There was much prayerful thought 
about the problem. Eventually Mother 
Jerome made a momentous decision. 
The Sisters of Charity of St. Vincent 
de Paul would open a modest shelter 
for the dozens of babies being aban- 
doned in the New York streets. And 
Sister Mary Irene, the superior of St. 
Peter’s Academy, would be in charge. 

Sister Irene was 46 years old that 
autumn of 1869. As she confided after- 
wards to a friend, she was petrified at 
the thought of caring for foundlings. 
Where was the money to come from 
for such a project? Who would help 
with the babies? Her assistant at St. 
Peter’s, Sister Teresa Vincent, was 
only 27 years old—and also inexperi- 


enced with infants. 


*1615 Republic St., Cincinnati, Oo. March, 1943. 
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A small house was rented for the 
Sisters and on Oct. 8, 1869, the Found- 
ling Asylum of the Sisters of Charity 
in the city of New York was incor- 
porated. Three days later, with $5 in 
the treasury, Sister Irene and Sister 
Teresa Vincent moved into their new 
home, It was the feast of the Mother- 
hood of the Blessed Virgin, Oct. 11, 
and that very night a baby was left on 
their doorstep. 

By the end of that year, 123 name- 
less children had been left in the same 
place. The Sisters cared for as many 
as possible themselves, boarding the 
others with dependable families. 

The little house soon proved too 
small. In November, 1870, they moved 
to larger quarters which, in turn, were 
soon overcrowded, But by now cases 
of infanticide had decreased, and the 
civil authorities were beginning to 
show an interest in the Sisters’ work. 
They offered them a square block of 
ground for a new building, large 
enough for several hundred found- 
lings. Then the state legislature voted 
an appropriation of $100,000 on condi- 
tion that an equal amount be raised 
by private contributions. This was 
done within two years by means of a 
great bazaar and through individual 
contributions from Catholics, Protes- 
tants, and Jews. On Nov. 1, 1873, the 
Sisters and their small charges moved 
to their third and present address, 175 
E, 68th St., where one large central 
building stood ready for use. 

It was shortly after this last move 
that Sister Irene opened the adoption 
department, Four years had passed 





April 


since she had begun her work among 
the foundlings. In all that time no chil- 
dren had been legally adopted. From 
now on, however, homeless children 
over one year of age became eligible 
for adoption. By 1880 another innova- 
tion had taken place, This was the 
construction of a second building, St. 
Ann’s Maternity Hospital for unmar- 
ried mothers, A year later, St. John’s 
Hospital for children came into being, 
the gift of Juan S. Ceballos, a wealthy 
Cuban shipowner. 

Sister Mary Irene worked 27 years 
for her beloved foundlings. She died 
Aug. 14, 1896, at the age of 73. Her 
work was then taken over by Sister 
Teresa Vincent, who remained in of- 
fice until her own death on May 23, 
1917. Today the superintendent of the 
nationally famous New York Found- 
ling Hospital is Sister Agnita Miriam. 

“We have about 300 children under 
our care from a few weeks old up to 
six years,” she explained. “About 3,200 
more are living out in approved board- 
ing homes. Their ages range from six 
to 18 years. Very few are foundlings, 
in the old sense of the word, since no 
more than a dozen or so children a 
vear are now abandoned in New York. 
Right now the majority of our chil- 
dren come from families that are un- 
able to provide for them. Our need is 
to find motherly souls who will board 
these youngsters in their own homes 
and give them the feeling of really be- 
longing to a family group.” 

Yes, right now 300 boarding homes 
are needed for small dependent Cath- 
olic children. The city of New York 
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will pay $25 a month to acceptable 
foster parents for the care of children 
under two years of age. It is not a ques- 
tion of adoption, although last year 30 
couples who took a child to board sub- 
sequently made him their own. It is 
a question of supplying a dependent 
youngster with love and affection— 
and even being paid for it! 

it is interesting to note the manner 
in which names are given to found- 
lings—that is, children who are picked 
up without identification in New York 
City’s streets or public buildings. The 
Department of Welfare has long main- 
tained a master list of some 50 com- 
mon names for boys and girls. This is 
consulted whenever nameless children 
are brought to the Foundling Hospital. 
Thus chance has occasionally bestowed 
on a little Negro the name of William 
O'Reilly. Or maybe Mary Malone. The 
latest name on the list is one any boy 
would be proud to bear, Douglas Mac- 
Arthur. 

Religion, like the names, is a mat- 
ter of chance. One child is automati- 
cally chosen to be a Catholic, the next 
a Protestant, in compliance with the 
law. But there have been several in- 
stances of this lottery system being set 
aside, Not so long ago, for instance, a 
four-months-old baby boy was found 
on the altar of a Catholic church. To 
the minds of the city authorities, there 
was no doubt that the mother intended 
the child to be reared a Catholic. How- 
ever, when the law of chance has de- 
termined a foundling shall be seared 
a Protestant, he is removed to an insti- 


tution of his own faith. 


There is no doubt that many of the 
nameless youngsters brought to the 


Sisters of Charity are illegitimate. Not - 


all, however, are abandoned in the ash- 
cans, stores, subways or in churches. 
Since 1880 St. Ann’s Maternity Hos- 
pital has been caring for unmarried 
mothers. For over a decade, a staff of 
competent social workers has worked 
on the rehabilitation of these young 
women. When paternity can be estab- 
lished, the father is put under court 
order to contribute to the child’s sup- 
port. Whenever marriage seems desis- 
able, it is arranged. If not, the mothers 
are urged to return to their families 
with their babies. Every effort is made 
to teach these young women a sense 
of responsibility, together with some 
means of livelihood, so that they will 
not want to be separated from their 
children. 

Many people would like to adopt 
a child but are fearful of its heredity. 
The better course would be to let the 
authorities worry about that. Each 
child up for adoption goes through a 
series of exhaustive mental and physi- 
cal tests. Generally it is the prospective 
parents, not the children, who are 
found wanting. Last year, for instance, 
353 would-be parents came to the New 
York Foundling Hospital to adopt a 
baby. 

After all the applications had been 
checked and rechecked, all but 106 
were discarded. A further investigation 
followed, and only 81 of the 106 homes 
passed muster. So, fewer than 25% of 
the people who wanted to adopt a 


child, who had gone through the long 
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period of worrying and wondering, won 
approval. 

“We always urge the adopting par- 
ents to tell their youngster he is a 
‘chosen child,’ ” explains Sister Agnita 
Miriam. “We tell them to try to make 
him feel he should be proud of that. 
You see, sooner or later he is going to 
find out the truth. Neighbors have the 
most amazing way of discovering these 
things first, and it has often been a 
terrible shock to a teen-age boy or girl 
to learn that the two people he called 
mother and dad were really not his 
own.” 

The files of the New York Found- 
ling Hospital are full of many a human 
interest story. That of the “Macy. baby” 
is but one, Last February, for instance, 
a 12-year-old Brooklyn girl discovered 
a bundle of used clothing on the steps 
of the local Salvation Army home. She 
took it inside, where, as a matter of 
routine, it was placed on a table with 
other donations. The next day, the Sal- 
vation Army officials were aghast to 
hear strange noises coming from the 
bundle. On opening it they found a 
baby boy, possibly two days old, loud 


in his protests at being forgotten for 
so long. He was taken at once to the 
Foundling Hospital, put through all 
the medical tests, and given a name. 
Today, strong and healthy, this little 
waif is being brought up a Catholic. 

New York City: has a tremendous 
problem on its hands in the matter of 
caring for orphaned and dependent 
youngsters, [t supports about 19,000 at 
the present time, from the infants and 
preschool tots who live at the Found- 
ling Hospital to boys and girls up to 
18 years. No expense is spared to raise 
these youngsters in healthy, happy sur- 
roundings. In this work the Foundling 
Hospital plays a major role. Some in- 
terested person once computed that 
about 55,000 formulas for infants are 
prepared annually on the feeding floors 
of this great institution, But here’s the 
really interesting part—no baby is left 
alone in his crib with a bottle at feed- 
ing time. Each one is held in someone’s 
arms. 

At present there are 40 Sisters of 
Charity carrying on the great program, 
aided by numerous nurses, social work- 
ers, clerical helpers, and physicians. 
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WEST VIRGINIA 
First priests: Probably the Sulpician Du Pénet, the Jesuit Jacques de la 


Bretonniére and a Recollect in 1739, 


First Mass: Probably by Father Redmond, Martinsburg, 1818. 
First recorded Baptism: John Thomas Killan by Father Francis Rolof at 


Wheeling, Nov. 9, 1828. 


Gilbert J. Garraghan in Mid-America (April ’39). 
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In the steps of Barnum 


The 5-for-6 Boys 


By WALTER F. GIBBONS 


Condensed from the Holy Name Journal* 


The “5 -for-6” boys make Shy- 
lock look like a two-bit piker. They’re 
the pals that lend you five bucks on 
Tuesday, provided you’re willing to 
pay back six next Saturday, or a week 
from Saturday, They’re the back-door 
lenders, the vest-pocket financiers who 
catch you when you're short and col- 
lect 360% per annum on a $50 loan. 

You call them loan sharks, The law- 
yers call them usurers. Actually the un- 
licensed small-loan business is a vast 
financial enterprise, one of the biggest 
rackets in the country, and one most 
deleterious to public morale and the 
general security of the community. It 
feeds on poorly paid white-collar work- 
ers and laborers; hard-up housewives 
in immediate need of small sums to 
meet installments, or to pay off the 
grocer so as to establish credit anew; 
and fathers of families who unexpect- 
edly tind themselves trying to stare 
down hospital bills. The loan shark 
spawns a host of economic and social 
problems which menace the stability 
of the family group, for 90% of all 
cash loans are made to married men 
or couples, 

A few actual examples will show 
you how it works, if you haven’t al- 
ready tasted the bitter fruit. Joe Doakes 
worked for a salary of $35 a week, just 
managing to get along. His wife fell 
ill, forcing him to borrow $83 from 


four different loan companies, in the 
amounts of $25, $30, $18, and $10. He 
needed the money urgently, and fig- 
ured he could pay off the $83 once his 
wife was well again. The total cost for 
the use of the money was $16 a month, 
At the end of one year, he still owed 
the initial $83, and had paid the loan 
companies $192 in interest. A friend 
finally came to his assistance and re- 
tired the loans. 

Another borrower, a lumber-yard 
employee in South Carolina with a 
miserable $10-a-week wage, plus a 
wife and three children, borrowed $8 
one day to win back the trust and 
wavering faith of his landlord, It was 
either that or the great out-of-doors, 
He paid the loan company $3.75 a 
week for three weeks, and in the suc- 
ceeding three weeks a total of $5—or 
$16.25 on an $8 loan. 

That these are not isolated cases may 
be seen from a survey of the averages 
of several different states. From a re- 
port by the Minnesota Legal Aid So- 
ciety in 1937, 307 loans of 208 bor- 
rowers were selected at random for 
study. The average rate of interest was 
about 224%, with some exceeding 
1000%. This, it should be noted, hap- 
pened before the adoption of the Small 
Loans Act now in force in Minnesota. 
In North Carolina, where high-class 
sharks perform major operations on 


*141 E. 65th St., New York City. February, 1943. 
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the poor whites and Negroes, interest 
rates vary from 240% to 369%. The 
3etter Business Bureau of Dallas, 
Texas, reported in 1938 that the rates 
charged for small loans of $10 to $50 
ranged from 120% to 1131%, with 
an average of approximately 272%. 
Another well-known stunt is the 
“bird-dog” game, though this has been 
repeatedly blasted by the courts. The 
agent, or middleman, is called the bird 
dog because he points out the prey to 
the lender. The bird dog purports to 
buy the credit seeker’s car for cash, and 
then leases it back to the borrower, 
upon the understanding that title shall 
be restored when both the principal 
and interest are repaid. The agent, of 
course, cannot sue on the contract, nor 
repossess the car, because of the illegal 
transaction, so he immediately turns 
the note over to his principal, the real 
lender. The law says that one who pays 
value for a promissory note, without 
knowledge of any defenses, is not sub- 
ject to those defenses, even though 
they would be good against the origi- 
nal taker. So, although the agent can- 
not enforce the note, the principal can; 
that is, unless the court discovers the 
collusive nature of the transfer. 
Sometimes loan sharks become vul- 
garly obvious. For example, a state 
statute may provide that certain legiti- 
mate fees for services incidental to the 
loan may be charged, but not to exceed 
a fixed maximum. Blondie, a stenogra- 
pher, needs some money to pay off the 
overdue installment on the fur coat 
she couldn’t afford, and a few other 
little things. She asks for a loan of 
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$100, figuring she may as well consoli- 
date her debts while she is at it. The 
law, let us say, allows a $1 service 
charge on any loan from $10 to $100, 
The loan company breaks up the $100 
loan into five $20 loans, or, if the girl 
needs the money badly enough, into 
ten $10 loans, charging the regular 
service charge against each, in addi- 
tion to the interest. 

One of the most effective means of 
inducing the delinquent debtor to see 
his duty is the threat of exposure to his 
employer. This usually works so well 
that the debtor will go to any lengths, 
even to borrowing again, to discharge 
the old balance. Under such circum- 
stances, the loan shark quarterback 
calls the “switch play,” sending the 
debtor across the city to another branch 
of the same company to make a second 
loan. Then he pays off the first debt, 
and heads dolefully into the encore. 
This seems to rest easier upon the bor- 
rower, since he feels honor bound to 
pay upon the second loan, at least to 
the extent of the principal, whereas he 
was getting sick of paying forever on 
the old one. 

What is the cause of this illegal traf- 
fic? Basically, it is the interplay of the 
need of the borrower and the greed 
of the lender. But this is a thing which 
should and may be regulated by the 
states. In some states the legislation is 
adequate, but lacks proper enforce- 
ment. 

But legislation alone will not sufhice. 
The greatest single stumbling block is 
the apathy of the victimized public to 
take action in their own behalf. Fear 
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of prosecution, or a destruction of 
credit, or a false shame at their neces- 
sitous conditions renders them mute, 
The victim of burglary will cry out to 
the police and arouse the citizenry, but 
the victim of usury will conceal the 
crime, Then, too, oftentimes the vic- 
tim has no idea of the illegality of the 
transaction, and indeed views the law 
as something abstruse and mystical, 
existing only for those who can pay 
for it. As a matter of fact, any Legal 
Aid Society is only too glad to give 


advice without charge to such people, 
and welcomes the opportunity to prose- 
cute the offenders, Vigorous action by 
the state law-enforcement and enacting 
bodies, and by the federal government 
where any federal law is breached, plus 
education of the public to act in their 
own behalf, is perhaps as close an ap- 
proximation to the solution as can be 
attained.* 

*Universal organization of credit unions, 
that is, lending cooperatives, would probably 


be the best solution of all. See CaTHoLic 
Dicest, Feb, ’43, p. 70; March 43, p.38.—Ed. 
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Quiz Answers 
(Questions on page 21) 


1. The law of fasting affects the quantity of food (ie., one full meal, a 
collation at noon or night of about 8 ounces, at breakfast about 2 ounces); the 
law of abstinence affects the kind of food (i.c., no meat, or soup, ete., made 
from meat). 

2. a) F AW; b) FA; c) FAW; d) FA; e)F A; f) FAW; g) FAW. 

3. No, the law of abstinence doesn’t oblige till the seventh year is completed 
ress the Church doesn’t regard it as completed till the day after the seventh 

irthday. 

4. a) Mary must certainly pass up the chicken; it will be a good lesson to 
such a hostess. 

5. If Joan cannot otherwise have a full meal, and she is sure she will not 
scandalize anyone, she need not abstain. But Joan should not act thus every 
Friday without seeing her confessor for approval or dispensation, 

6. George acts very reasonably and correctly, It is only when one is doubt- 
ful whether or not he is excused, or has some reason for not fasting (which doesn’t 
in itself excuse him) that he should see a priest for dispensation. 

7. John is “a good Catholic” perhaps, but he could be a better instructed 
one: there is no question here of his soul’s health being impaired, since he is ex- 
cused from the law of abstinence. It would be otherwise, of course, if the doctor 
were to permit him to omit the diet one day a week, 


8. a) True; b) False; c) True; d) False. 
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The Gaspésians 


By EDWARD HAWKS 
Condensed from the Missionary* 


To those who, for some years past, 
have sought escape from hay fever by 
going to sea, it became a problem to 
know what to do during wartime. 
Ships were willing to take passengers 
to South America in 1940, but the situ- 
ation was altered the following year. 
Since ragweed grows in every state east 
of the Rocky mountains except in the 
extreme end of the province of Quebec, 
known as the Gaspé Peninsula, I made 
my way to this place of refuge at the 
end of August. 

Gaspé is well spoken of. A road fol- 
lows the coast and motorists are all 
enthusiastic about the beauty of the 
scenery and the charm of life. Would 
it be possible to spend some weeks in 
a hotel and use busses for excursions? 
The deciding attraction was the mem- 
ory of the peacock-green sea and the 
white-capped mountains which were 
my first sight of the New World so 
many years ago. 

The hotel was impossible. Further- 
more, despite previous written assur- 
ances, the hotel was about to close for 
the season. I was saved from this awk- 
ward situation when the parish priest 
took me to his own house where I 
spent two happy months. 

The voyage on the small steamer 
was taken because we touched at the 
Magdalen Islands. There were only a 
few passengers aboard. One of them 






was a welfare agent of some sort who 
had evidently come to French Canada 
to confirm her belief that conditions 
must be distressing in such an unsani- 
tary part of the world. The exuberant 
health of the “natives” was very disap- 
pointing to her, 

The Magdalen Islands are all that is 
left of what was once a part of the 
mainland. The erosive force of wind 
and wave has reduced them to long 
thin slivers connected by sandbanks. 
Rocks in startling contrasts of red and 
gray stand up here and there from a 
flat country on which a mixed popula- 
tion of French, “English,” and Syrians 
make a scanty living by fishing and 
farming. We stopped at the two little 
ports of Grindstone and Amherst. In 
the latter place the priest took some of 
us for a long motor ride. The day was 
fine and the sky, water and land made 
fine perspectives. No fishing place, 
however remote, is out of contact with 
the world, for visitors have summer 
houses and friends on the islands, and 
native sailors are constantly returning 
from their voyages. The winters, how- 
ever, must be dreary, as the drift ice 
in the gulf cuts off all communication 
with the mainland. 

Between the islands and Gaspé we 
passed close to Bonaventure Island and 
saw the almost unique colony of gan- 
nets, nature’s dive bombers. They and 
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their young swarmed over the cliffs in 
thousands. Those who were fishing 
plunged from a great height head-first 
with a loud splash. We also passed the 
curious Perce Island, a huge rock com- 
pletely pierced with two natural arch- 
es, a landmark noted by navigators for 
the last 400 years. 

I left the little ship at the town of 
Gaspé. It was here that Jacques Cartier 
landed in 1534, His chaplain said the 
first Mass in Canada on the spot where 
the new cathedral is being built. Gaspé 
may become a winter transatlantic 
port, for it is near to Europe and its 
completely sheltered harbor has deep 
water for miles inland. A few icebreak- 
ers could keep its approaches free from 
ice. At the moment it suffers from 
inadequate railway facilities, and there 
are political complications. 

The priest who took me in had 
taken postgraduate courses in Rome, 
and had passed all his vacations as an 
assistant in London churches. He 
wrote and spoke English perfectly and 
had published a number of books. The 
strange notion that the clergy of Que- 
bec are living in the past has no foun- 
dation, I found them to be rather 
above the average in their knowledge 
of the world. They speak excellent 
French in the pulpit; but the local dia- 
lects are somewhat difficult for stran- 
gers. The Gaspésians, however, main- 
tain that their speech is superior to 
that of Paris, since it is the classical 
French of Richelieu, the founder of 
the Academy, 

I spent two months in clerical com- 
pany, and must have met more than 


half of the diocesan priests; they visit 
each other frequently. I attended a 
Forty Hours nearly every week, a jubi- 
lee Mass, a cooperative convention, the 
opening of a wing in a hospital, and 
many other functions, Everywhere 
there was an atmosphere of charity and 
cheerfulness: I felt at home, I also met 
lawyers, doctors, members of parlia- 
ment, and, of course, fishermen, They 
live like one family. 

The people live on one long road 
which girds the peninsula. Few settle- 
ments are found in the hinterland, 
There is a parish church at intervals 
of about five miles, the houses string- 
ing along the whole route with a few 
breaks, and a schoolhouse for each 
mile. The road follows the shore, but 
in places it has to circle high moun- 
tains, in which are precipitous grades 
and innumerable bridges over rivers. 
Some of these rivers are very wide and 
all teem with salmon. Each village has 
its dock and warehouses, There is 
sometimes a parallel road, or even two, 
but the main road never changes its 
character. Here and there a summer 
hotel is open for two months. 

The churches are large. It is the gen- 
eral custom to have only one Mass on 
Sunday at an hour when all can go 
to Communion. The service is strictly 
liturgical and all the propers are sung. 
In our parish the choir was made up 
of fishermen who were quite familiar 
with the Latin. A short choir practice 
on Saturday night was sufficient for 
the mastery of the variations of the 
Liber Usualis. Nothing like this can 
be found anywhere in the U.S. out- 
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side a seminary. The singing was good, 
and the whole congregation joined in 
the common parts and responses. After 
Mass a social gathering always took 
place in front of the church. 

Under the leadership of the Church, 
but completely in the control of lay- 
men, assisted by the government, a 
great advance has been made in co- 
operative business and industry. Gaspé 
claims its cooperatives to be older than 
the better-known ones in Nova Scotia. 
Cooperative groups have broken the 
stranglehold of foreign companies up- 
on the fish market. They own factories 
for salting, drying, and icing fish, and 
they finance every kind of activity on 
behalf of their membership without 
destroying individual ownership or 
initiative. The funds are protected by 
government guarantee. 

The people of Gaspé share one great 
cousinship. Most families have com- 
plete records of their lineage for eight 
generations. At this stage of ancestry 
one family has 128 grandparents. Else- 
where, a knowledge of the names of 
the 16 great-great-grandparents would 
be quite exceptional, but in Gaspé, be- 
longing to an old family is not a dis- 
tinction. One is reminded of the song 
in the comic opera: “When everybody 


is somebody then nobody is anybody.” 
It is said that there were 60,000 French 
Canadians when Wolfe took Quebec; 
now there are millions. If the same in- 
crease continues for another 200 years, 
the French on this continent will dou- 
ble the present American population, 
And if the present population con- 
tinues to diminish then the French will 
soon have America to themselves. 

Of course, I was asked to preach in 
many places. One Sunday I was asked 
to preach in the only Irish parish in 
the diocese; the church was dedicated 
to St. Patrick and no one spoke a word 
of French. When I asked a small 
freckled child her name, she objected 
to my use of French. “I ain’t French, 
I’m Irish.” 

The days soon passed and the snow 
began to fall. It was time to leave. As 
the little steamer took me past the 
coast which had delighted my eyes 
years ago it was a wonderful thing to 
consider that one who had never been 
satisfied with the religion of a land he 
had never ceased to love, should have 
found such complete conviction, and 
so close a bond of love, among those 
who were strangers in race, in tongue 
and tradition. This is what it means 
to possess the truth, 


if 


The Lord gave us two ends to use, 
One to sit with, 
One to think with, 
The war depends on which we choose; 
Heads we win, tails we lose. 

Quoted in the Holy Cross Purple (Jan. °43). 














The Saga of W. Walker 


By MARION LANSING 
Condensed from a book* 


lt is always well for any of us to see 
ourselves as others see us; and we of 
the U. S. can never have a better oppor- 
tunity of getting a new and somewhat 
unwelcome look at ourselves than by 
reading the story of Costa Rica’s fight 
against a mild-mannered Tennessean 
who felt it his duty to extend the ter- 
ritory of the U.S. and bring deliver- 
ance to “oppressed peoples” in Central 
America. 

It is a curious tale, an almost unbe- 
lievable one, this story of William 
Walker, the “Gray-eyed Man of Des- 
tiny,” who led an expedition from 
California in the 1850’s, worried half- 
a-dozen governments, our own includ- 
ed, became president of Nicaragua, 
and dreamed of a vast slave-holding 
empire extending from the Mason and 
Dixon Line southward to Panama. We 
dismiss it in our histories with a page 
or two because he failed. But we for- 
get that he might not have failed. We 
smile over the days when an American 
citizen, a doctor-lawyer-editor, a per- 
son with no military training, could 
sally forth with a company of kindred 
spirits and try to acquire territory for 
himself and for his country according 
to his personal desires and ideas. But 
south of the San Juan river, which was 
in 1850 the boundary between Nicara- 
gua and Costa Rica, and also the cov- 


eted entrance to the Nicaraguan canal 
route, the Costa Ricans do not dismiss 
the matter so lightly. They and other 
Central Americans with them, remem- 
ber with pride and some bitterness the 
defense which General Juan Rafael 
Mora and his troops were forced to 
put up against these adventurers. To 
them this struggle is a cherished epi- 
sode in their successful insistence for 
more than 100 years on their national 
independence and sovereignty; and if 
we were in their places, we should feel 
as they do. 

What of this American whose name 
was to be a byword of terror with 
which mothers all up and down the 
Isthmus threatened their naughty chil- 
dren for a generation? 

He was the son of a Scotchman, 
James Walker, who had immigrated 
to Nashville, Tenn., in 1820, and there 
married Mary Norvell of Kentucky. 
William, the oldest of four children, 
was born on May 8, 1824, and went 
to school in Nashville, showing himself 
of more than average keenness of mind 
but restless and not willing to apply 
himself more than was necessary. The 
neighbors remembered him later as 
rather an effeminate boy, devoted to 
his invalid mother, and “as refined in 
his feelings as a girl.” He was of small 
stature, and never weighed more than 
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100 pounds. Boyish sports did not at- 
tract him. No one would have dreamed 
of his becoming a leader of men. 

The University of Nashville, from 
which he graduated while he was still 
very young, gave an excellent cultural 
and classical education, according to 
the standards of the time, and was also 
strong in its emphasis on moral and 
religious training. There were required 
daily chapel services, Bible study on 
Sunday, and strict rules of conduct for 
the students, with amusements such as 
dancing, theatergoing, and attendance 
at horse races forbidden. It was natural 
that young William should come out 
of this institution a silent, shy and 
thoughtful youth. 

His parents had hoped that he 
would enter the ministry, but they 
were ready to do everything to further 
his wishes when he chose medicine as 
a profession. After studying for a time 
with the leading physician of the city, 
he went to the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, where he received the degree of 
M.D. when he was only 19 years old. 
He then went abroad for two years, 
studying in Paris for a first year and 
then traveling from one city of Europe 
to another, widening his knowledge of 
the world and gaining a convenient fa- 
miliarity with French, German and 
Italian. 

Thus equipped, he returned to his 
native city with every opportunity to 
become a distinguished surgeon, but 
the restless spirit which had begun to 
show itself in his school days led him to 
abandon medicine for the study of law. 
He was admitted to the bar in the city 
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of New Orleans, but failure to make a 
good living in this profession turned 
him to journalism. He became one of 
the editors of the New Orleans Cres- 
cent, and was making a name for him- 
self by his editorials when, in 1849, 
the paper failed, leaving the young 
doctor-lawyer-editor under the neces- 
sity of deciding what he would do 
next, 

At this time one of the devastating 
yellow-fever epidemics which swept 
southern ports in those days visited 
New Orleans, and to the horror of the 
experience there was added for young 
Walker the personal shock of the death 
of the young lady he was to marry. He 
became very melancholy, and showed 
from that time on “a daring ambition 
and a reckless disregard of life.” 

For a restless and reckless young 
American of 1849 there was one an- 
swer: California with its gold rush. 
Walker made the long journey across 
the continent and settled in San Fran- 
cisco early in 1850, joining the staff 
of the San Francisco Daily Herald. His 
recklessness took the form of complete 
frankness in what he wrote. 

For 75 years the American frontier 
had been moving west. Now it had 
come to the ocean’s edge. There were 
only two ways for the country to ex- 
pand, northward into Canada, or 
southward into the region which had 
been part of the Spanish empire until 
30 years earlier and was still unsettled 
in its political life. 

Moreover, there was a fixed idea that 
America must expand. The Mexican 
War was just over, with Texas a newly 
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acquired part of the U. S. Men of those 
days could not grasp the idea that the 
boundaries of the U.S. might be al- 
ready fixed. They had a curious and 
attractive theory of our “manifest des- 
tiny,” a theory which it is interesting 
to recall at this moment when it is be- 
ing expounded by nations on other 
continents as their aim. 

Laurence Greene, Walker’s latest 
biographer, has unearthed in a San 
Francisco volume of 1855 a naive and 
astonishing statement of this “mani- 
fest-destiny” theory: “It is the fate of 
America ever to go ahead [say its au- 
thors]. She is like the rod of Aaron 
that became a serpent and swallowed 
up the other rods. So will America con- 
quer or annex all lands. That is her 
‘manifest destiny’.” 

Such a philosophy was prevalent 
among practical men in every class of 
society, and nowhere more so than 
among the adventurers who had been 
drawn to California from every quar- 
ter of the world by the lure of gold. 
William Walker had attracted atten- 
tion by his editorial writings. He was 
an earnest soul, more than ready to 
believe that there was a “manifest des- 
tiny” for him as well as for his nation. 
When the call came from a group of 
kindred spirits to lead them in an expe- 
dition for acquiring land and coloniz- 
ing Indian-occupied mining regions in 
Lower California, which was the prop- 
erty of Mexico, he was eager to go. The 
Indians who worked the mines were 
being oppressed, according to his ex- 
planation; the land was undeveloped; 
it was his mission to colonize this re- 


gion of Sonora and give it “independ- 
ence.” 

The story of that unsuccessful expe- 
dition does not belong in this chron- 
icle, save as it shows a Walker full of 
grandiose schemes, who went about 
setting up a “Republic of Lower Cali- 
fornia,” issuing solemn proclamations 
establishing its territorial bounds, and 
declaring himself its president at a 
moment when, with a small fighting 
force under his command, he was still 
endeavoring to make the conquest. 

When the members of the Sonora 
expedition straggled back into Cali- 
fornia, they found that a change had 
come in the official attitude toward 
filibustering. The government had not 
been paying much attention to it. Now 
the secretary of war, Jefferson Davis, 
had sent out from Washington a new 
commander of the Department of the 
Pacific with instructions to prosecute 
offenders who had designs on Mexican 
territory or intended any filibustering 
attempt. 

One might have thought that a man- 
date against filibustering would have 
given Walker pause. But he seems to 
have been more than ready when a 
newly arrived New Englander, Byron 
Cole by name, approached him with 
a scheme for colonization and conquest 
in Nicaragua. 

In spite of its natural advantages 
Nicaragua had made little advance 
since the winning of independence. 
There was bitter enmity between its 
two leading cities, Granada, center for 
the aristocratic party, the conservatives 
or Legitimists, as they were called here, 
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and Léon, the home of the Liberals. 
For 20 years there had been such con- 
stant strife that the villages and towns 
of the country had lost much of their 
male population in battle. The fields 
were uncultivated. The walls of the 
cities, and even of the churches and the 
homes, were riddled with bullet holes 
which told to the passing traveler the 
tale of the constant warfare. Nor were 
Nicaraguans alone involved in the ri- 
valry. Party lines were stronger than 
national lines in the weaker republics, 
and it was the custom for any defeated 
official to slip across the border into 
the next state and there win support 
and perhaps military help for his re- 
turn to power. 

Such a man was Castellon, a Liberal 
of the city of Léon, who had failed to 
win the presidency and was proceed- 
ing to lay siege to his rival’s city of 
Granada, where the new government 
was attempting to function. 

The offer which Castellon made was 
of salaries for each soldier and a large 
grant of land at the close of the cam- 
paign. When Walker heard the pro- 
posal, he knew that by the new U.S. 
law it was illegal. But his training in 
law came to his aid. He sent Cole back 
to Nicaragua to obtain from Castellon 
a “contract of colonization.” This doc- 
ument, which was shortly brought 
back, permitted Walker to enlist in 
California not soldiers but “colonists” 
to the number of 300, with the provi- 
sion that these men should, on arrival, 
become citizens of Nicaragua, and also 
—note the phrase!—“have forever the 
privilege of bearing arms.” 
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There was probably no place in the 
world save California where such a 
company could have been recruited so 
readily. Walker did not get the per- 
mitted 300. A first success had to be 
achieved before so many could be won 
to the scheme, and there was a shortage 
of funds. But a small sum of money 
was raised and a leaky old vessel, the 
Vesta, purchased and repaired. 

The Immortals, as they were to be 
called, were a picturesque and varied 
crowd of would-be fighters. There 
were experienced soldiers who had 
fought in the Mexican War or been 
with Lopez on a similar filibustering 
expedition to Cuba. Some of the men 
had accompanied Walker on the So- 
nora enterprise and were ready to fol- 
low wherever he led. A surgeon of the 
party had lately returned from an un- 
successful search in the Cocos Islands 
for buried treasure. Others were min- 
ers, storekeepers, and other emigrants 
to California who had not found the 
fortunes they had anticipated and were 
ready to try again, and perhaps with 
excellent reasons for getting out of the 
towns where they had run up debts or 
bad records. They were a wild, inde- 
pendent group for any man to handle, 
but the smooth-spoken, fiery little Ten- 
nessean was equal to the task. 

The “intense, brilliant, blue-gray 
eyes” were the feature most noticed by 
those who met him. The dark-skinned 
native peoples were almost ready to 
worship him, for there was an ancient 
tradition that a gray-eyed white man 
from afar would come to rule over 
them. 
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There are strange pictures all along 
the way in this curious story of North 
Americans battling in a Central Amer- 
ican republic. 

There is the picture of their arrival 
and of their being reviewed by Castel- 
lon in the public square in the city of 
Léon, while the wondering natives 
looked on. He named them the “Amer- 
ican phalanx,” declared them Nica- 
raguan citizens, made Walker a colo- 
nel, and sent him out with orders to 
capture one of the Legitimist towns 
for him, They were 55 against 500, but 
they rendered a good account of them- 
selves, fighting a bloody battle in which 
many Nicaraguans were wounded or 
killed, and a proper fear of the new- 
comers was instilled into the minds of 
the natives. 

The tales of “battle, murder, and 
sudden death,” of discovered treachery, 
of executions by Walker, and slowly 
growing fear on the part of his own 
men and the Legitimist enemy, belong 
to the past and need not be revived 
here. But there are pictures which re- 
main. In October, 1855, Walker suc- 
ceeded, with a bold stroke, in surpris- 
ing the garrison at Granada and taking 
the city. 

That won him fame in all Central 
America and back in the U. S., where 
volunteers crowded every southbound 
boat to join his army. He won the 
gratitude of Granadans by forbidding 
his men to plunder the city, and they 
marveled at the sudden peace which 
descended when the _fair-skinned, 
bearded soldiers patrolled the streets. 

A year later his troops were to evacu- 


ate the city, leaving it in ruins, with 
hardly one stone upon another, and 
the significant sign reading, Here Was 
Granada. But now he was in power 
and in favor with the people. 

There were those who shared Walk- 
er’s feeling of the great benefit which 
was to be conferred on this country by 
the coming in of the Americans. The 
phrases used are strongly reminiscent 
of the words of conquerors and dicta- 
tors in this following century. “A new 
civilization is about to be engrafted 
upon the older and decadent one,” says 
one interpreter of the undertaking. 
But there were also those who appre- 
ciated the culture of the Nicaraguan 
people of Spanish descent who were 
battling with their own problems of 
political strife and native ignorance 
and superstition. A young soldier re- 
ports the social aristocracy of Nica- 
ragua as possessing the wealth and 
beauty of Old Spain. 

The peoples of the other Central 
American republics uneasily watched 
events in this between-oceans region. 
They had seen it becoming, within the 
previous five or six years, a source of 
strife between British and Americans 
because of its being an easy bridge be- 
tween the Caribbean and the Pacific. 
There was jealousy of its new promi- 
nence and suspicion of the entrance of 
foreigners into its affairs. 

There were leaders in both El Sal- 
vador and Honduras who saw in Wil- 
liam Walker a successor to their hon- 
ored Francisco Morazan, who had 
stood always for a union of the repub- 
lics. This was entirely in accord with 
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Walker’s own idea of his mission. 

Costa Rica, under President Mora, 
would have no such plans. In Novem- 
ber, Mora issued a public proclamation 
against the Americans. The peace of 
his country was endangered, he de- 
clared. To the neighboring states had 
come a “band of adventurers, the scum 
of all peoples, condemned by the judi- 
ciary of the American Union,” who 
would next be planning to invade 
Costa Rica. 

The Costa Rican minister at Wash- 
ington, his representative, was equally 
bitter. In a communication to our gov- 
ernment in December, he asserted that 
Walker’s undertaking was “a great 
crime, complex and multiform, which 
was hatched and set on foot within the 
territory of the U.S. and continued 
without interruption in a foreign land 
by North American citizens, with 
means and assistance and to a certain 
extent with the moral force of the na- 
tion, against the existence of peaceable 
and friendly states.” To this accusa- 
tion he added the significant words, “If 
the adventurers are disowned by the 
government today, they hope, not 
without cause, to be received with 
open arms tomorrow, arrayed in holi- 
day attire for annexation, and to be 
exalted, their booty being legitimized.” 

President Mora was to have two al- 
lies in his fight against Walker: the 
powerful American financier, Corneli- 
us Vanderbilt, who had been transport- 
ing gold seekers across the Isthmus by 
a Nicaraguan route since 1850, and 
British interests, which looked with 
strong disapproval on the American 
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seizure of this valuable interoceanic 
route. Looking back on the entire epi- 
sode, with all the secret letters and 
state papers now in hand as evidence, 
historians find every move complicated 
by the British-American contest for 
power. 

Walker had made his great mistake 
in antagonizing Commodore Vander- 
bilt. That shrewd financier had early 
perceived the opportunity in Nicara- 
gua’s water system of two lakes and 
a river which nearly spanned the Isth- 
mus. The gold seekers who took the 
Panama route for California had to 
cross the Isthmus by muleback. Van- 
derbilt got permission to put steam- 
ships on Lake Nicaragua, organized a 
transit company, and did a thriving 
business carrying travelers across the 
Isthmus, saving two days over his Pan- 
ama rivals in the length of the journey 
to California. 

Twenty-five thousand persons are 
said to have made that trip during the 
rush years of travel, 2,000 going in a 
single month. The fare from New 
York to San Francisco on a Vanderbilt 
ticket was $300, to compete with the 
$600 fare that was charged on the 
Panama route before the competition 
began. Byron Cole had come by that 
route; Nicaragua had been made 
known by that route: and William 
Walker in his egotism and the first 
months of his success, after the occupa- 
tion of the city of Granada, made ene- 
mies of Vanderbilt and his associates 
by having his Nicaraguan government 
revoke the transit company’s charter 
until there should be an investigation 
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to determine whether they were paying 
their promised share of profits into the 
republic’s treasury! 

The news of the loss of Vanderbilt’s 
charter brought comments in the New 
York newspapers which show how 
popular Walker’s acts in virtually tak- 
ing over the Nicaraguan government 
were in the U.S. In the New York 
Herald in the month when Mora and 
his troops were preparing to march 
into Nicaragua there was an editorial 
stating that the great mass of the Amer- 
ican people sympathized deeply with 
Walker’s government. They “will re- 
gret to find,” it continues, “that its 
gallant head has periled its hitherto 
bright prospects.” 

Vanderbilt at once withdrew his 
ocean steamers, cutting off supplies for 
the filibusters. President Mora saw in 
this confusion a chance for Costa Rica 
to revive an old claim to the territory 
on either side of the San Juan river 
and so keep the route across the Isth- 
mus in the hands of Central Americans 
instead of foreigners. He accompanied 
his declaration of war with an an- 
nouncement that, since the transit com- 
pany’s steamers were carrying “ban- 
dits,” he was ordering a stoppage of 
trafic on both river and lake. When 
the news of this highhanded act came 
to the secretary of state in Washington, 
he naturally declined to recognize it. 
As it happened, there were no steamers 
moving in these troubled times. So the 
paper blockade amounted to nothing, 
but it shows the lengths to which Pres- 
ident Mora was willing to go. 

Walker and his army were surprised 


by President Mora’s sudden move 
against them. He followed his declara- 
tion of war by personally taking com- 
mand of the army, and came quickly 
across tropical jungles and swamps to 
attack. One of the fierce early battles 
was at the town of Rivas. 

General Mora won the town, though 
with heavy losses, but the survivors 
among Walker’s army managed to 
make their way out under cover of 
darkness without having their escape 
discovered by their besiegers. Neither 
side followed up the battle with further 
action. It would have been expected 
that General Mora would push his ad- 
vantage, but he stayed on in the town, 
and a more terrible enemy than Walk- 
er’s fighting men came upon his army. 
Cholera broke out and spread rapidly 
among the soldiers. The Costa Rican 
forces suffered heavily, and their com- 
mander was forced to order them to 
retreat. The plague followed them 
back to their homes, where the presi- 
dent had to call in doctors to do their 
utmost to combat it. In spite of their 
efforts 10,000 persons died before it 
was stamped out. 

It is not the custom of Central Amer- 
icans, and certainly not of North 
Americans, to dwell on the details of 
fighting long past. The political moves 
are longer remembered. Walker found 
his Nicaraguan president unsatisfac- 
tory and was himself elected to the 
position in June of that year. 

The amazing part of the story is the 
intense interest of Americans in the 
U. S. in the affairs in Central America. 
There were two reasons for this: the 
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first, an attitude of resentment against 
Great Britain with a desire to prevent 
any increase of British power on the 
Isthmus, and the second, the division 
between North and South which was 
coming to open expression. Walker 
played up to this by abolishing the 
federal decree which forbade slavery. 
For the development of the country 
which he planned, he felt that African 
labor was needed. 

Still, it is almost unbelievable to find 
the question of recognition of the 
Walker regime in Nicaragua becom- 
ing an issue of the presidential cam- 
paign in 1856, with President Pierce 
recognizing the new government as 
the only stable one in the republic. 

Walker’s purposes in Central Amer- 
ica, according to William Scroggs, the 
historian and biographer on whom all 
later writers depend for much of their 
information, were these: 

“He planned to create out of five 
Central American republics a strong 
federated state organized and gov- 
erned on military principles; and after 
achieving this he aimed to effect the 
conquest of Cuba. To aid in the work 
of conquest and in the subsequent ‘re- 
generation’ of the Isthmus and island, 
he purposed to introduce an American 
population and to secure to it the pos- 
session of the land. Finally, as the cap- 
stone of his system, he planned to 
make the dream of an interoceanic 
canal come true. It should be added 
that over this tropical federation Walk- 
er himself proposed to play the role 
of dictator.” 

As Walker’s power increased, with 


new recruits arriving on every ship, the 


other Central American states became ~ 
alarmed and were ready, with Costa — 
Rica leading, and Vanderbilt taking an — 


active part, to move against the Amer- 
icans. They invaded Nicaragua, took 


Léon, and drove Walker and his forces © 
back to Granada, which he finally lost. 
His ships were defeated in battle, and © 
his forces finally starved into surrender — 
by the action of Vanderbilt in with- — 
drawing his boats, and of the great — 
powers in sending their fleets to pre- 


vent the movement of ships. 


Through this confusion of interna- © 
tional politics President Mora moved 7 
wisely, sending his army when needed, © 
appealing to European powers for pro- ” 
tection, issuing with a new Nicaraguan © 
president a manifesto against the U.S. — 
and then withdrawing it with an apol- 
ogy for the misunderstanding which © 
had caused it. On May 1, 1857, Walker / 


surrendered, not to the Central Amer- 


icans, but to the commander of a U.S. 7 
warship, who had arranged safe con- © 
duct to the U.S. for him and such of © 
his men as desired. He was to make © 
another attempt in 1860 and be shot © 
in Honduras. But with his departure — 


in 1857, the native resistance to filibus- 
tering could end. Vanderbilt never re- 
vived his transit company. Transcon- 
tinental railways in the U. S. drew the 
stream of travel which had, for those 


few years, flowed across the Isthmus. — 
Mora’s work as the leader of the native 


resistance was done, and the U. S. was 
plunged into the Civil War. By the 


time this conflict was over, the whole ” 
North American picture had changed. © 





The Parish Goes Along 


By A. VIEBAN, SS. 


Condensed from the Ecclesiastical Review* 


He is Father Pernicone, of Our 
Lady of Mt. Carmel parish in Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. His is an Italian parish, 
and one which, before the draft, boast- 
ed a high proportion of young people. 
In the last 18 months, Father Perni- 
cone has watched an ever-increasing 
stream of his parishioners march off to 
camp; 400 of them have already gone, 
But Father Pernicone did not just 
watch. He quickly arrived at some 
fundamental convictions about the 


whole situation. One of these conclu- 
sions was that this war, like most great 
evils, is not only a tragedy. It is also 


an opportunity. 

Another conclusion, though an un- 
formulated one, was that showing the 
Church’s vital interest in the welfare 
of the servicemen entailed more than 
putting up a flag and placing a list of 
names in the vestibule. 

Father Pernicone’s first move is to 
take part, with his two curates, Fathers 
Troy and Martorella, in the parade 
which a citizens’ committee in Pough- 
keepsie sponsors regularly in honor of 
the men leaving for the armed forces. 
A dinner follows the parade, and the 
priests partake of that, too. Seeing his 
parish priests at a dinner in his honor 
gives any young parishioner a lift. 

Next, the pastor arranges a Com- 
munion breakfast for the selectees. 
This is on a Saturday, so that all three 


of the priests can attend. Everyone 
takes advice better after a hearty meal, 
so that is when Father Pernicone and 
his assistants give it to them. Each 
priest speaks briefly, offering the men 
counsel on their conduct in the new 
life they will shortly enter. The priests 
urge them particularly to look up their 
Catholic chaplain. They are asked also 
to send the pastor their address, so that 
he may keep in touch with them. All 
are given the Holy Name military 
prayer book and a scapular medal and 
chain; all are assured of a generous 
share in the prayers of their priests and 
their fellow parishioners. 

On the day of departure Father Per- 
nicone and his assistants are at the 
station. With sorrowing mothers and 
sweethearts making the scene one that 
each of the young men will long re- 
member, Father Pernicone sees to it 
that Mother Church will be remem- 
bered, too. A sincere farewell and a 
promise of prayers make a deep im- 
pression at such a time. 

When they get with their outfits, the 
men do look up their chaplains. This 
is important in itself; once having seen 
the chaplain—just to introduce them- 
selves, with no troubles yet to tell— 
they are more likely to return to him if 
things do go badly. A fair proportion 
of the men also remember to send the 
pastor their addresses. Those who do 
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not, know that the Fathers will get it 
anyway, from their parents or relatives. 
Visits to the homes of the men, with 
words of encouragement, are kind- 
nesses greatly appreciated by both par- 
ents and sons. 

Obviously it would be impossible to 
write individual letters to all the par- 
ishioners in the service. Instead, the 
priests write a monthly letter which is 
mimeographed and sent to each of the 
men. The young ladies of the parish 
keep the mailing list in order, and do 
the mimeographing and addressing. 
This parish letter, incidentally, is sent 
as first-class mail. Father Pernicone has 
an idea that second-class mail gets a 
second-class reception—even in the 
Army, where mail is always welcome. 
What goes into these monthly letters? 
Many items: news of parish doings, 
lists of parishioners recently inducted, 
practical spiritual advice, perhaps a 
prayer or a poem particularly applica- 
ble to soldiers, or a few words on an 
approaching feast. The men are re- 
minded of their duties, and even of 
their devotional practices. Men of Our 
Lady of Mt. Carmel parish make their 
Holy Name Communion “together,” 
although they are widely scattered 
throughout the U.S., and far beyond 
the States. They are united by a re- 
minder in the parish letter. And many 
of them write in to tell the pastor that 
the reminder was not wasted. There 
was one soldier who found himself on 
a troop train one Sunday, unable of 
course to attend Mass. “I figured I 
ought to do something,” he declared, 
“so I pulled out that little missal you 





gave me and read the prayers of the 
Sunday Mass. Another fellow saw me 
and asked to borrow the book when 
I finished. I guess about half of the 
boys in the car used that missal before 
I finally got it back.” 

An item in the monthly parish letter 
to the soldiers about special services for 
peace and victory brought about in- 
creased attendance at the church. Some 
of the soldiers had written their par- 
ents and relatives, urging them to at- 
tend the services for them. To the 
soldiers and sailors who reply to the 
parish fetter, an acknowledgment is 
made in the next letter. If one writes 
of a personal problem, a personal letter 
is sent to him immediately. Several do 
write frequently to the pastor, but 
more surprising is the number who 
call at the rectory when home on their 
brief furloughs. After the war the men 
of this parish won’t have to be re-intro- 
duced to their parish priests. They will 
be closer to them than they ever were 
before. 

Some of those who at home had been 
the most careless Catholics are particu- 
larly struck by the interest their priests 
have in them. Far from home, not in- 
frequently a bit in the dumps, and cer- 
tainly not feeling particularly impor- 
tant—at such times, a priest’s kindness 
comes as a real inspiration, especially 
if it be a priest back home, and one 
to whom very little attention was paid 
in happier days. One such case was 
that of a lad 20 years old, who had nev- 
er bothered to make his First Com- 
munion, despite frequent exhortations. 
But when he went away to the Army, 
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he shared in the solicitude of the par- 
ish priests, They received a letter from 
him not so long ago, saying that he 
had gone to see the chaplain, was tak- 
ing instructions every week, and would 
make his First Communion within a 
short time. He had changed his mind 
after receiving the first letter from his 
pastor. “I saw what a sap I had been,” 


he wrote, “not to listen to you before, 
Father. I realize now that you were on- 
ly working for my own good. Why else 
would you have bothered about a guy 
like me? There was nothing in it for 
you!” 

He was right. There was nothing 
in it; nothing, that is, except a certain 
strange happiness. 
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Love Your Enemies 


A Maryknoll missioner crouched under a ruined truck administering first 
aid to wounded Canadian soldiers. The bombings had ceased, and in a moment 
Hirohito’s troops would take over. A Canadian Red Cross man ran over to 
him. 

“Quick, Father, hear my confession.” He poured out his sins as both he 
and the priest worked on the injured head of a soldier. 


Beyond the truck’s broken wheel lay a pair of young Japanese soldiers in a 
widening pool of their own blood. How perilous it might be to try to help 
them, the big Canadian knew well. A companion of his had been killed by a 
Jap patient. “Still, Father, it wouldn’t be a bad time for me to die, now that 
I’ve got everything off my chest,” he decided. 


As the Red Cross man emerged from the makeshift shelter, a bullet pierced 
his back; yet he crawled to the wounded Jap soldiers. They were conscious. 
He bandaged their wounds, and collapsed. Just then, the Jap patrol came up. 
The two bandaged Japanese soldiers beckoned to the patrol and, pointing out 
the Canadian and the priest, begged for good treatment for them. The priest 
turned. to the soldiers and thanked them, So flattered were the Japanese to 
hear their own language from the foreigner’s lips that he was granted his re- 
quest to minister to other wounded Canadian soldiers there. Secretly he heard 
many a whispered confession, took farewell messages destined for Saskatchewan, 
Quebec, New Brunswick. 


That Maryknoll priest is now a prisoner of Japan, and the Red Cross man 
was feted by Japanese officers before being interned. 


Josephine MacDonald in Columbia (March ’43). 
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Condensed from the Shield* 


As a cadet in a California flying 
school, nearly two years ago, I first 
noticed the open field that existed for 
Catholic Action on the part of a sol- 
dier in the Army. This might amaze 
you, but since that time I have advised 
many Catholic soldiers and officers in- 
terested in the great work of conver- 
sion to advertise their belief in God. 

At the California flying school, I 
knelt beside my bunk to pray at night, 
out of habit. There were surprisingly 
few scoffers and these were promptly 
silenced. In several cases they were 
silenced by self-professed atheists and 
agnostics! 

I had been there but a week when 
a cadet asked me why I knelt to pray 
and what my religious beliefs entailed. 
We discussed philosophy for nearly an 
hour, and then he began to assume a 
rather sneering, distasteful attitude on 
several points of discussion. I promptly 
told him our conversation was going 
to end if he were going to ridicule the 
things that were sacred to me. “I don’t 
ask you to adhere to my beliefs,” I told 
him, “but I do ask you to respect them 
as I do yours.” 

He apologized immediately and then 
explained, with some embarrassment, 
that it was a purely defensive reaction 
on his part. He was really seeking for 
better answers to the problems of life 
than his own philosophy could give. 


Soldiers Want Religion 


By a Lieutenant of the U.S. Army Air Force 






Walking in the light of his fire 


At the end of three weeks, during 
which we had many discussions, he 
asked me to take him to a priest. 

This cadet has been baptized a Cath- 
olic. He received his First Communion 
the day before I left for Colorado to 
attend technical school. 

There were other interesting cases 
in California. I brought a fallen-away 
Catholic back to the Church; a fallen- 
away Methodist even went back to his 
church (I don’t know how that figures 
out); several others were, I think, on 
the road to conversion when I left. 

By the time I reached Colorado I 
was firmly sold on “religion advertis- 
ing.” It pleased me to fand that I was 
to enjoy much less privacy than I had 
in California. I lived in a bay with 
nearly 100 other cadets. It increased 
the circulation of my advertising. To 
add to my scheme, on Sunday morn- 
ings I made a practice of shouting, 
“Anyone want to ride in to Mass with 
me?” By noting the various reactions 
and answers to this invitation, I found 
where work was to be done. Those 
who hesitated and ultimately did not 
join me were usually fallen-away Cath- 
olics; those who hesitated but came, 
were usually lax. The latter, I attempt- 
ed, tactfully, to get to confession. After 
that I crossed them off my project list. 
The fallen-aways were a greater prob- 
lem. They had to be re-convinced of 
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SOLDIERS WANT RELIGION 


their need for religion. They had to be 
shown clearly their existing status with 
God. 
Frankly, the lax were, for the most 
part, pushovers, Most of the fallen- 
aways presented definite, if not com- 
plex, psychological problems. I tried 
to find the cause of their break with 
God and work on it. Some had merely 
drifted away and found it hard to come 
back; while others had petty grievances 
against the Church or its officiating 
members. Many of the grievances were 
fabricated after the break for self-justi- 
fication, The petty grievance cases 
could only be solved by exposing the 
grievance as being undoubtedly petty. 

One unfortunate part about trying 
to bring “strays” back is that usually 
the individual can be brought only to 
a certain point, then left on his own. 
So it has been none too often that I’ve 
experienced that warm feeling that 
comes with seeing the man return to 
his God, 

In Colorado, however, as a result of 
the kneeling advertisement, I was in- 
strumental in two actual conversions 
to the Church. The one lad is so pious 
I pray God to help me be like him. 

I spent but a short time in Washing- 
ton and lived im a private room as an 
officer, yet I did have one unusual case. 
As acting commanding officer of a 
squadron, I was approached by a pri- 
vate who wanted to be excused from 
a detail so that he could attend the 


* 
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early evening Mass at 4:30 p.m. T men- 
tioned, as I excused him, that I was 
going to the Mass, and casually asked 
if he were going to Communion. He 
was not. 

After Mass I met him and explained 
the privilege of the four-hour fast for 
evening Communion and he, rather 
reluctantly, mentioned that he hadn’t 
received for nine years! Later, in my 
room, he said he wanted more than 
anything else to straighten out his spir- 
itual difficulties. Many times he had 
started for church with the intention 
of going to confession; then the re- 
membrance of nine years, magnified, 
stopped him. 

I made a date to meet him inside the 
chapel the next week before Mass. He 
was pale as he falteringly went in to 
confession. He beamed as he came out, 
Weare great friends now. 

This work doesn’t take me for one 
moment away from my official duties. 
It is “extra-curricular.” Understand, 
too, that the “advertising” isn’t hypoc- 
risy. It is not done with a holier-than- 
thou attitude. It is, in effect, merely 
an invitation to those who would be 
helped. 

Most important of all, it is good to 
probe around a bit, but only tactfully. 
One must never become meddlesome. 
Discretion, taste, and tact are neces- 
sary. I have never been, and hope never 
to be, directly or indirectly, told to 
“go and mind your own business,” 


The good die young—but the really good are young until they die. 


Bede Jarrett, O.P. 








By RICHARD G. MASSOCK 
Condensed from The Sign* 


In the old town of Siena with its 
carefully preserved architecture of the 
Middle Ages there are many churches 
and one magnificent cathedral. And 
many are their associations with reli- 
gious history, for there lived the great 
St. Catherine, one of Italy’s patrons, 
San Bernardino, a Pope Alexander, 
and others of the Church’s immortals, 

But it is not of the black and white 
zebra-striped cathedral that I think 
when I recall the five months of our 
internment, I think instead of a small 
chapel on the main street that winds 
up and down steep hills through the 
heart of the city. 

In that chapel, every day I used to 
see a constant stream of Italians who 
came to pray. Siena is a garrison town. 
Many who knelt at the altars were sol- 
diers, praying presumably for their 
own safety. Many were women in 
black, praying no doubt for a husband 
or son, dead, wounded, or missing in 
action on some foreign battlefield of 
Africa, Albania, or Russia. Whether 
they prayed for an early end of the war 
I do not know. But that was the fer- 
vent hope expressed by all the Italians 
with whom I spoke. 

We were six American correspond- 
ents interned in Siena, with the free- 
dom of the city so long as we stayed 
within its walls, until we could be ex- 
changed for the Italian correspondents 
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And a Moses 


who were caught in the U.S. by the 
declaration of war which Mussolini 
required the king to sign on Dec. 11, 
1941. What we saw and heard among 
the Italian people during our intern- 
ment only confirmed what we knew 
to be their attitude before the Tripar- 
tite Pact and the attack on Pearl Har- 
bor brought Italy into war against us 
on the side of Japan and Germany. 

The Italians had by then been 
knocked out of effective participation 
in the war by the blows of the Greeks 
in Albania and of the British in North 
and East Africa. They were humiliated 
to the core by the string of defeats since 
Mussolini’s stab in the back of France 
in 1940. 

The Germans had come to their res- 
cue, in fulfillment of the alliance that 
Count Galeazzo Ciano and Joachim 
von Ribbentrop, the foreign ministers 
of the two Axis countries, had signed 
in 1939, The crushing of Yugoslavia 
and Greece, the temporary expulsion 
of the British from Libya, salved to 
some extent the wound to the Italiana 
pride. But the slight lift that was af- 
forded to the Italian morale was to be 
a short one, for various reasons. They 
were, but for the shadow of the Ger- 
man ally at their shoulder, ready for a 
separate peace. 

In the first place, it was ever more 
evident that a majority of the Italians 
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were discouraged and disillusioned 
with fascism. Many had hated it from 
the start. They hated the regimenta- 
tion, the subordination of all their in- 
terests to those of the state, which 
meant to the interests of Mussolini 
and his one party bureaucracy. 

They could express themselves only 
in murmurs and grumbling whispers 
because of the Blackshirt strong-arm 
squads who might cudgel them and 
dose them with castor oil. Or because 
of the secret police of the OVRA, 
whose denunciation might cause a fas- 
cist-party commission to send a mal- 
content to live on a prison island or 
in one of the hill towns set aside for 
the enforced residence of political of- 
fenders. 

Many Italians had accepted fascism 
with the indifference of so many in- 
dustrious, peaceable little people to 
political matters. But even among these 
the discontent had spread until some 
dared say to us that not more than 
10% of Italy’s 40 million were follow- 
ers of Mussolini in any degree. 

So long had the press been the or- 
chestra of Mussolini, as he termed it, 
that the stereotyped columns of the 
papers carried only the handouts of the 
so-called ministry of popular culture. 
All news of the war was processed by 
the government to give it the proper 
fascist tinge. Unfavorable news was 
rarely allowed to appear even in dis- 
torted form, and the editorials always 
followed the line set by the fascist 
party, with more and more inspiration 
from Berlin as the war progressed. 

Some French and English papers 


were sold in Italy before the war. Even 
after Mussolini’s declaration of war 
against France and Great Britain shut 
out those papers, certain Swiss journals 
were allowed into the country and 
from them the Italians who could read 
French or German were able to learn 
what the British communiqués had to 
say. But soon the Swiss papers were 
denied admission and then the only 
foreign dailies on the stands were the 
nazi organs of Germany. 

Italians were forbidden to listen to 
any foreign broadcasts but those of 
Axis or Axis-allied stations. Yet many 
Italians of the upper classes, who pos- 
sessed sets powerful enough to bring 
in B.B.C. programs, tuned them in 
softly enough to escape detection by 
eavesdroppers. Or they applied head- 
phones to their sets, until the stores 
sold completely out of that convenient 
attachment. And from the surrepti- 
tious listeners the news from London 
would trickle by word of mouth 
among a large section of the popula- 
tion. 

The poorer masses, lacking home 
sets to pick up the short waves, relied 
on the radios in the cafés for their en- 
tertainment and instruction, and there- 
fore heard only the programs of the 
Italian network. Yet there were cases 
of café proprietors being surprised by 
fascist customers while listening with 
a few cronies to one of the London 
Italian-language broadcasts. The viola- 
tions of the ban were so persistent that 
the penalty was stepped up to a three- 
year prison term. The war news from 
the outside was spread through the 
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underground, and that was another 
cause of lowered morale. The Italians 
knew from these reports just how 
badly things were going for the Axis 
in Russia and Africa, 

Up to the time we left Italy last May 
13, the air bombardments of Italian 
cities seemed to have shaken morale 
only slightly because they had been on 
a smail scale. But since then the Amer- 
ican and British bombers from North 
Africa and the British Isles have 
pounded Naples, Turin, and Milan, 
with such devastating force that the 
Rome radio itself has indicated a fur- 
ther shattering of morale, 

Perhaps the greatest demoralizing 
factor of all was the economic stress 
brought upon the unwilling people by 
a war that nobody in Italy wanted, 
excepting Mussolini and possibly a few 
of his fascist henchmen. To begin with, 
the Italiams are decidedly not a war- 
rior people, despite efforts of Mussolini 
to shape them in his own image and 
transform them into fighting lions. 
Had they been fighting for their own 
liberation, or even to regain some terri- 
tory stolen by a foreign foe, they might 
have been different. I saw evidence in 
Albania of last-ditch stands against the 
Greeks that required a great deal of 
physical courage on the part of the 
Italian soldier, But his heart was not 
in the war, nor were the hearts of the 
civilians in the war which they re- 
garded as Hitler’s and his alone. So, 
then, the sacrifices were all the more 
painful, 

History has demonstrated that one- 
party rule often, if not always, falls 
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into graft and inefficiency. Graft was 
rife in Italy. So, too, was the inefficien- 
cy of the fascist bureaucrats. The hier- 
archy of fascism was lining its pockets 
with lire, incompetent fascist leaders 
were hampering the generals and ad- 
mirals, and money was squandered for 
inadequate and insufficient weapons 
that frequently arrived at the front too 
late. 


Because Italy was poor in raw ma: 
terials, she had to obtain from abroad 
the coal, steel, and other supplies with 
which to fashion the sinews of war. 
Germany was the only place where 
these could be obtained and the nazi 
ally demanded a stiff price. Italy had 
to ship foodstuffs—rice, vegetables, 
fruits—to Germany in ever increasing 
quantities to pay for coal, steel, and 
oil, this last taken by the nazis from 
Rumania. 

Rationing was delayed in Italy un- 
til a country that considered itself to 
be wholly self-sufficient in food sudden- 
ly awoke to find that it had no reserve 
stocks of meat, olive oil, cheese, or 
wheat for bread and spaghetti. Still, 
while the lower third of the population 
was underfed, it was not starving. The 
middle and upper classes were able to 
find butter, eggs, meat, and other foods 
on the black market, because they 
could afford the exorbitant bootleg 
prices. The best-laid tables in Italy 
were those of the rich fascist hierarchs 
—and I speak from acquaintance with 
at least one such family—who were 
avid customers of the bootleggers. We 
heard reports of considerable grum- 
bling among the lower classes at the so- 
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cial unfairness of such a system, There 
was some outspoken complaint. Yet 
there was no open revolt against fas- 
cism. And it seemed that none was im- 
minent, or even possible, for the pres- 
ent. 

We did hear that the anti-fascist un- 
derground had its plans for the day 
of deliverance. But what they were 
we never learned because the under- 
ground was smart enough to keep its 
plans to itself as a protection against 
a stinging failure through premature 
disclosure, A restoration of parliamen- 
tary self-government, we heard, was 
the earnest desire of the great majority 
of Italians. 

Mussolini may have sensed the un- 
pleasant blow of a boomerang. For it 
seemed that he had crushed the politi- 
cal opposition so thoroughly, and had 
made Italians feel so despairingly they 
could do nothing to better their lot, 
that they lost faith in their rulers, in 
their armed forces, and even in them- 
selves. 

Everyone knew, too, that Mussolini 
would order his Blackshirt militia of 
300,000 or more uniformed fighters 
against any rebellious movement. They 
also knew that Hitler would send in 
squads of the Gestapo and divisions of 
the German army if necessary to pre- 
vent Italy from negotiating a separate 
peace, or the Italians from rising up 
against their fascist masters. For Italian 
fascism and German naziism were in- 
extricably allied, 

Already there were agents of the 
German secret police in Italy, spying 
on the Italians in every important city, 
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reporting to a nazi chief, Eugene Doll- 
mann, in Rome. There were only 250,- 
000 men of the German armed forces, 
perhaps, in Italy and they were mostly 
of the Air Force, which had taken over 
Sicily as a great Axis base and was 
operating even from airfields on the 
mainland. But German infantry, with 
their tanks and machine guns, could 
roll down through the Brenner Pass 
on 24 hours’ order. 

The Italian people detested the Ger- 
mans, distrusted them, and feared 
them. There was a glaring absence of 
fraternization between the uniformed 
men of the two nations; at least in 
Rome. Even the nazi bureaucrats, who 
came by the scores, were treated with 
considerable reserve by the fascist bu- 
reaucrats with whom they had deal- 
ings, although the Germans were al- 
ways tactful—so the Italians said. 

On numerous occasions, even after 
we became enemy aliens, Italians of all 
classes let us know of their dislike of 
the Germans, the people from the 
north who were always the invaders of 
Italy. The civilians blamed the Ger- 
mans who swarmed into Italy for 
much of the buying that stripped the 
shelves of Italian stores. They blamed 
the Germans for food shortages wheth- 
er it was true or not that shipments to 
Germany of a particular commodity 
had exhausted the supply. 

There was dislike of the Germans, 
too, in the armed services. In my book, 
Italy from Within, I tell of an Italian 
officer, back from the fighting in North 
Africa for a furlough, who protested 
to a restaurant proprietor at the fawn- 
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ing attitude of the waiters toward the 
Germans who crowded the place. 

“But, Excellency, since we have no 
more tourists, unless we are nice to the 
Germans we shall starve,” the propri- 
etor said, 

“Well, then, starve like good Ital- 
ians,” the officer retorted. “If we have 
nothing else left, let us at least keep our 
pride.” 

A general of the Italian high com- 
mand one day showed me a new por- 
trait photograph of himself. “You look 
somewhat like a German officer,” I 
remarked. 

“You would please me more if you 
said I looked like an English officer,” 
he replied. 

In their disillusionment with fas- 
cism, the Italians lost what admiration 
they had for Mussolini as an executive 
who had enforced reforms in the coun- 
try and sought to give Italy a place in 
the sun as a major power. Instead of 
becoming richer from the conquest of 
Ethiopia, the wars in Spain, and now 
in Europe, they had become poorer. 
And Mussolini, who had called his 
own tunes in the past, had become a 
second fiddler to Hitler. 

So the people started to laugh at 
Mussolini. Those who refrained from 
murmuring against him repeated with 
gusto the wisecracks that the Italians 
were always coining. Mussolini’s af- 
fairs of the heart, if such they may be 
called, also cost him the respect of his 
people, or at least of the large mass of 
the poor, respectable Italians. 

Never did I see or hear a genuine 
demonstration of affection or respect 


for the king among the people, but 
never did I hear him criticized. It was 
as though he had no hand in their 
affairs, which was, of course, true. A 
few Italians did tell me they thought 
the king stood as the only symbol of 
unity and political stability in Italy, 
even though he had displayed subservi- 
ence to Mussolini. They also said they 
thought the king might serve as the 
instrument to legalize a change from 
fascism whenever that was brought 
about. How many hold to that view I 
have no way of knowing. I heard no 
talk whatsoever of republicanism. 

Then, too, there are some who con- 
sider the king a symbol of the spiritual 
unity of Italy, for relations between the 
Vatican and the royal house are the 
most friendly. They are more friendly 
than the relations between the Vatican 
and the fascist government, although 
these latter are on a more peaceful basis 
than they were when Pope Pius XI 
found much to criticize in Italy’s to 
talitarian regime. 

Pope Pius XII, in 1939, the first year 
of his reign, exchanged state visits with 
King Vittorio Emanuele and Queen 
Elena. This show of devotion on one 
side and respect on the other was an 
event of high historic significance. The 
addresses delivered by the Pope when 
the king came to Vatican City and 
again when the Holy Father went to 
the royal palace left no doubt that His 
Holiness hoped to keep Italy out of the 
war. Although he was disappointed in 


this, the visits were not wholly in vain. 


They marked the complete peace be- | 
tween the Holy See and the Italian 
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| House which, in the person of the 


king’s grandfather, Vittorio Emanuele 
II, had seized the Papal States and an- 
nexed them to Italy in 1870. They 
were, in effect, a ratification of the 
Lateran Treaty of 1929 that restored 
concord between the Church and the 
Italian state. 

I was privileged to see the throng 
that ran into the great square before 
St. Peter’s for the announcement of the 
new Pope’s election, and to hear the 
cheers with which several hundred 
thousand Italians greeted the an- 
nouncement. They were spontaneous 
cheers in contrast with those induced 
by a menacing regimentation when 
the same Italians were forced to hear a 
speech of Mussolini’s under his bal- 
cony in the Piazza Venezia on the 
other side of the Tiber. 

In discussing the factors of Vatican 
neutrality, a prelate once told mé some- 
thing like this: Pius XII was born in 
Rome, therefore the capital of Roman 
Catholicism is all the more dear to 
him, which may also explain his desire 
that Rome be spared a bombardment 
—that and the many churches in the 
city. As Eugene Pacelli, he was first a 
priest, acting as a diplomat for the 
Holy See and later as the cardinal sec- 


} retary of state of the Vatican, As Pope, 


he is no militant ruler of a temporal 
domain, although he is the reigning 
sovereign of Vatican City. He is known 


} asthe “angelic pastor.” And he remains 


the diplomat, intent on maintaining 
peaceful relations for his own state and 
restoring them between the nations 


now at war. 
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He has, on occasion, denounced the 
tenets of totalitarian regimes like that 
of fascism, although in more general 
tones than did his predecessor on the 
throne of Peter. He has condemned 
the suppression of spiritual, as well as 
social and political, liberties in nazi 
Germany, aggression against small na- 
tions, and persecution of the Church 
in such conquered Catholic countries 
as Poland. The Pope, by the very na- 
ture of his supreme pontificate, is the 
guardian and defender of the Church’s 
interests, rather than the champion of 
any given political order or national 
aspiration. This did not prevent his 
urging upon the world a program of 
social, economic, and political justice 
for the peace to follow the war, based 
upon international cooperation, and 
Christian principles, 

Toward the U.S. and Americans, 
before the war and afterward, we 
found only friendship and respect. 
Many Italians, including the plain- 
clothes policemen who guarded us, 
found an opportunity to express their 
sentiments, and to say how much they 
deplored a war that made us enemies 
for the first time. 

An Italian with whom I once had 
a falling out over a business matter 
came to see me within a few minutes 
after Mussolini announced that Italy 
had gone to war against the U.S. on 
the side of “heroic Japan.” I had not 
seen him for a long time and I was not 
to see him again. 

“I came,” he said, “because I want 
you to understand that what happened 
today is not our fault, it is that of Mus- 
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solini alone. I wanted you to know that 
despite everything that took place be- 
tween us I bear no ill will against an 
American. I would not want you to 
leave Italy feeling that you have a sin- 
gle enemy here.” 

And he was not an anti-fascist. He 
was one of the hundreds of thousands 
of Italians, without strong political 
convictions, who wore the fascist em- 
blem in his buttonhole because that 
was a “meal ticket” without which it 
would be difficult to practice a profes- 
sion, carry on a business, or find any 
kind of job. 

There was no doubt that Italy was 
the weakest point in the Axis, that it 
was ready to break off and make a 


separate peace if only the country could 
be defended against the Germans. The 
Italians probably would hold on as 
long as the Germans because of their 
fear of reprisals, but once the German 
army was beaten, or the nazi regime 
collapsed, that of Mussolini would fall. 
So said Italians, who recognized the 
fresh force of men and planes and 
weapons that Mussolini had brought 
into the war against them. 

One said to me, “We are waiting for 
you Americans to come to deliver us 
from Mussolini and the Germans. The 
army may make a show of repulsing 
you but the people will welcome you, 
And when you come, we have our 
plans. You will see.” 


ifs 


Win or Lose 


The existence of fascism is in question in Italy so far as the victory 
of the Axis is in question; but such questioning does not go beyond 
the theoretical doubt that every belligerent has about the outcome of 
the war. Now such doubt has touched the imagination and the heart 
of a minority; for the others it is posited only to be denied. For, in 
this instance, it is not the cause of fascism that concerns the average 
Italian, but the cause of Italy and of her lot in the event that she should 
lose the war. It is true that the same average Italian asks himself what 
the lot of Italy will be in case she wins the war; but apart from resent- 
ment and worries, a victory is always a victory even if it is a second- 
hand one. The Italian people are in a strange situation, that of being 
entangled in a war which they did not want, of waging it without 
conviction, and of nourishing speculative doubts as to whether win- 
ning the war would be more profitable to them than losing it. 


Luigi Sturzo in the Review of Politics (Jan. *43). 
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Occasionally one person seems to 
embody an era, a people, or a country. 
For me Gabriela Mistral, whom I met 
while in Brazil, typifies Chile and the 
Chileans, As a poet she has drawn her 
country and her people with deep feel- 
ing and fine images; but her personal- 
ity expresses even more than what she 
says. She is strong, profound, and trag- 
ic, as are her native cordillera and 
ocean; her heritage is Spanish, and 
some inexplicable quality of her nature 
is unconquerable Indian. In Panorama 
y Color de Chile she sums up her coun- 
try in phrases which might well ex- 
press her life. 

“Something like a synthesis of the 
planet is realized in the geography of 
Chile. It begins with the desert ...a 
sterility which has no use for man: it 
is humanized in the valleys of the tran- 
sition zone; makes a complete home 
for itself in the agricultural region; 
takes on a heroic forest beauty at the 
continent’s end as though to finish 
worthily; and it finally crumbles away, 
offering equally life and death in a sea 
which vacillates between its liquid 
quality and the Buddhic nature of 
eternal ice... .” 

With a truly Latin appreciation of 
the arts, the government of. Chile 
makes it possible for Gabriela Mistral 
to live abroad, generally as consul. So 
she has known many significant men 
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and women of our time. Everywhere 
her lofty spirit and her wide mental 
reach have brought her the friendship 
of great thinkers. Gabriela Mistral is 
of that small but potent band that 
stands for the highest and most unat- 
tainable human values. 

We met for lunch at the Lido on 
Copacabana Beach. Gabriela had ap- 
pointed the place. “Being Chilean,” she 
explained, “I have to live in the moun- 
tains and come often to the sea.” 

We lunched on shrimps and Brazil’s 
rich and savory stew, with Chilean 
wine and papaya with squeezed lime 
for dessert. For hours we sat over clear 
black coffee, talking while the tide 
went out and the lowering sun altered 
the outlines of Sugar Loaf across the 
bay. 

Gabriela is a large woman with a 
noble head topped by iron-gray hair 
cut short, but too vigorous to lie still. 
Her features are strong —the nose 
might be Indian—but the effect is 
never heavy, because of the large, lu- 
cent, hazel-green eyes and sensitive 
mobile mouth. Under the quick inter- 
est in the eyes and the ready sympathy 
of the smile, sadness, even tragedy, al- 
ways lie. Her voice is low, of thrilling 
timber, and everything she says is en- 
hanced by the gestures of her mobile 
hands. Beautiful hands: delicate, they 
are most notable for strength; constant- 


*Chile. 1943. Alfred A. Knopf, New York City. 347 pp. $3.50. 
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ly moving, they never seem futile, but 
reaching, like antennae, for some im- 
ponderable she is sure to catch. 

When I was leaving, Gabriela said, 
“Come to Petropolis for a week so we 
ean talk.” What a Chilean gesture! “I 
like you; come for a week.” 

Every day while at Petropolis I went 
to Gabriela’s house for lunch, generally 
to find her digging with a trowel in 
her garden and trying to instill some 
sense of responsibility into the mulatto 
lad who assisted her. She has a need to 
touch the earth after hours of mental 
work, and she has, too, the teacher’s 
need to touch some seed in everyone 
she knows and to help it germinate. 

Later, at lunch, Yin-Yin would join 
us. He was a nephew of Gabriela’s, 
born of a Chilean father and a Spanish 
mother, educated in France until the 
age of 14. 

We talked about people and war and 
money, and the distant hoped-for day 
when the world might consider people 
more important than the other two. 
We talked of books and Indians, of 
what makes South Americans differ 
so and have so many differences. We 
talked of the cataclysm in Europe, 
which Gabriela, living in Nice, had 
seen coming. We talked of a new 
world which might accept the truly 
American doctrine of a fusion of races 
into a real democracy. And that finally 
brought us again to Indians, and to 
Gabriela’s background. 

She claims Indian blood and points 
to her features and her dark skin as 
proof. This is the story she tells. Two 
generations ago a countryman came 









down from the Chilean hills. His name 
was Godoy, and Gabriela’s relatives 
deny that he had Indian blood. But he 
may have had, and the importance of 
that, as of the gentleman himself, is 
that he was Gabriela’s grandfather. He 
married Isabel Villanueva, a lady of 
high degree, and later deserted her and 
their four children and disappeared 
again. 

Dojia Isabel trained her two daugh- 
ters to such piety that they both took 
the veil as nuns. Her son, Jeronimo, 
was to follow his father’s example. But 
first he qualified as a teacher, with the 
title maestro, and married Petronila 
Alcayaga, a widow with a 12-year-old 
daughter. Of this marriage was born 
a fair, hazel-eyed daughter whom they 
named Lucila. She later chose the 
name Gabriela Mistral. She was her 
sister’s charge. The two sisters speak 
of each other with lively affection; the 
mother seems to have retreated into @ 
her grief and her religion, leaving little 






























mark on their lives. For Jeronimo § tic 
Godoy left her when their daughter @ po 
was two years old—perhaps like his @ re 
father impelled to return to the hills. @ ou 
Gabriela as a mature woman came to @ fo: 
understand him. But the hurt to the @ gr 
sensitive child is plain in her poems @ pr 
about children. | 

One of her first memories is of a @ sh 
visit to her grandmother, who lived in @ th: 
La Serena. Young Emelina dressed @ Su 
little Lucila in her best ruffled dress, @ ry, 
curled her hair, and even dusted her @ be 
face with powder. Both sisters remem- @ ha 
ber how Dojia Isabel received them, @ erz 
standing poker-stiff, and gave het @ sat 
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hand to be kissed. She then coolly 
looked at Lucila’s finery, remarked, 
“How worldly!” and produced a hand- 
® kerchief to remove at least the powder. 

When Lucila was 12 her father came 
home. She found him charming, but 
her joy in that and in having a proper 
family was soon lost. Jeronimo Godoy 
was drinking then, and his wife was 
unable to cope with his complicated 
nature. He had spells of unreasonable 
violence, he wrote poetry, he was given 
to going off alone. Perhaps he was not 
kind to Lucila. Soon he disappeared 
for the last time. During those dark 
days the mother and her two daughters 
were devoutly dedicated to the Holy 
Virgin of Succour. The image they 
prayed before had remarkably beauti- 
ful hands: the hands, so her sisters says, 
which Gabriela has now. 

When she was 15, Lucila went to 
work as a primary teacher. Three years 
S later she had advanced to the secondary 
schools (an almost impossible promo- 
tion under Chile’s system) and to the 
post of directora. It was a brilliant ca- 
reer which produced its quota of envi- 
ous enemies. But it was a happy time 
for a young woman who found her 
greatest joy in children, her truest ex- 
pression in working with them. 

Pictures of Lucila Godoy as a teacher 
show a plump girl, not much older 
than the pupils laughing with her. 
Such a girl would be expected to mar- 
ty, raise a large family, and perhaps 
be a teacher, too. The scars of her un- 
happy childhood might have been 
erased by her fine health, sense of fun, 
sane love of nature and of human na- 
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ture. But her poems reflect later trag- 
edy, especially Interrogaciénes. The 
questions it asks are the unanswerable 
queries a suicide leaves behind him: 


How, O Lerd, do the suicides 
sleep? 

With a blood clot in the mouth, 
the temples fallen, 

The eyes’ crescents whitened and 
enlarged, 

The hands outstretched toward an 
invisible anchor? 


Gr dost Thou come after men 
have gone 

To lower the lid over the blind 
eye, 

To straighten the limbs without 
pain and silently, 

And to cross the hands over the 
silent breast? 


These are the first two stanzas; the 
last shows how she was finding recon- 
ciliation with the tragedy and bitter- 
ness of life: 


Thou art the vase from which are 
sponged 

Sweetly clean 

All the wounds of earth. 


Lucila’s suicide was a young man 
who worked in a railroad station. Per- 
haps he did not mean much to her; 
one cannot imagine that such a weak- 
ling could long have commanded a 
mind and spirit like hers. But when 
his accounts were found confused, if 
not falsified, and he killed himself, he 
left some indication that his love for 
Lucila had made him ashamed to face 
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her with his guilt. She does not speak 
of this experience, but it infuses all her 
late work—not as grief for one pitiful 
youth, but as motherly tenderness for 
all unfortunates—and as a mature ac- 
ceptance of responsibility for so much 
tragic human waste. 

Very soon, then, Lucila Godoy be- 
came known in Chile as a poet. She 
took the name Gabriela Mistral be- 
cause, she says, of her passion for the 
tempestuous northern wind of the 
same name. Her first public appear- 
ance was in 1924 when her poems, 
Sonetos de la Muerte, were read before 
the writers’ society of Santiago. She did 
not read them herself because she did 
not like “literary-mundane fiestas.” 
She sat instead in a back seat, her cold 
hands tightly clasped, her eyes shining 
in a pale face. When the Sonnets on 
Death were published they were at 
once hailed throughout the Spanish- 
speaking world as among the finest lyr- 
ics in all Spanish literature. 

That ended Lucila Godoy the school- 
teacher, and opened the whole world 
to Gabriela Mistral. She went first to 
Mexico to dedicate a school which bore 
her name and to work in the Mexican 
school system, then in its brilliant in- 
ception under José Vasconcelos, Then 
on to New York. There her collected 
poems were published as Desolacién 
under the auspices of the Hispanic In- 
stitute and the American Association 
of Teachers of Spanish of New York. 
We may be proud that her worth was 
immediately recognized by the Span- 
ish-reading public of the U.S. 

In 1926 Gabriela Mistral went to the 
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League of Nations as cultural repre- 
sentative of all Spanish America; and 
later to Paris and Rome in various cul- 
tural posts, representing Chile and 
other countries. After that she began 
her service as consul, During the dic- 
tatorship of Ibafiez, whose adminis- 
tration she openly opposed, she was 
without a post. All other Chilean gov- 
ernments have been proud to be rep- 
resented by Gabriela Mistral. 

Much of this I did not know as I 
studied her at Petropolis, but nobody 
could have had that experience with- 
out recognizing a great woman. She 
sits at the head of her table, long after 
the dishes have been removed, follow- 
ing a line of thought which reflects her 
reading (the Bible, Dante, Tagore, 
Bergson, Maritain, the Spanish mystics 
and her two namesakes, d’Annunzio 
and Mistral). She vibrates most thrill- 
ingly to her love of her own country 
and her deep conviction that our only 
way out of this sad world’s mess is 
through democracy. And religion. 

Gabriela is a mystical Catholic. That 
is, she is a mystic by nature, and her 
early training has brought her surely 
back, after 20 years of a Christianized 
Buddhism, to the Catholic Church, 
The Catholic expression of spirituality 
is so natural to her that long excursions 
into Indian mysticism have only led 
her back to the Mother of God and 
the saints. Her poems are so full of 
Catholic images that the North Amer- 
ican reader must often translate more 
than the Spanish to get the true feeling 
of Mistral. 

Gabriela is all America—not what 
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we too often take it to be: white, Nor- 
dic, and Protestant; pushing and opti- 
mistic. She loves the universal Ameri- 
can ideals—independence, equality of 
opportunity, and tolerance. But she 
sees life from a Chilean viewpoint very 
different from ours, There is first that 
deep sense of life as tragic. Is it Indian, 
Spanish, or Catholic to accept suffering 
and evil without revolt, but with de- 
spair or resignation? Gabriela thinks 
it is Indian: the ages-old pessimism of 
a people hopeless under Inca rule long 
before the Spaniards conquered and 
enslaved them, and always helpless be- 
fore overpowering nature, whose vio- 
lences may be endured but never com- 
bated, 

“We are Indian,” she said. “Even 
those who have no Indian blood—or 
will not admit it—are Indian. Indo- 
American.” 

She finds the Spanish influence less 
potent in Spanish America than that 
of all Latin-European culture, espe- 
cially that of France. She hopes for 
increasing influence of the Nordic and 
English, that is, North American, cul- 
ture in South America, 

“Our culture is colonial, except for 
a few vigorous young writers who 
have recently tisen from our sub- 
merged classes. Chile is only beginning 
to feel her individuality, to dare to 
express her own soul. 

“You will understand us only if you 
remember always that Chile is Cath- 
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olic. Even Chileans who are not Cath- 
olics are Catholic of the soul. Do you 
understand that?” 

I was not sure I understood any of 
it, that I could ever understand Chile. 
But if I did, it would be, I knew, be- 
cause of knowing this woman who so 
completely expresses Chile’s rugged 
strength, magnificent in its heights and 
profundities, but with serene valleys 
where quiet simple human needs are 
understood and met. She has also her 
country’s mysticism, and the convic- 
tion that life is too complicated, too 
tragic, and too terrifying to be faced 
without superhuman aid. 

A North American poet, singularly 
appreciative and sensitive, said of Ga- 
briela: “She is one of the greatest poets 
living, perhaps the very greatest. But 
I find her persistent gloom hard to 
bear.” Herein lies one of the stumbling 
blocks to inter-American understand- 
ing. How can we, brashly ready to take 
on nature and to conquer her, under- 
stand the Indian’s stoic endurance of 
suffering or the Catholic’s acceptance 
of it? 

We can hope better to understand 
the new Chile which Gabriela also rep- 
resents. She is of the class which knew 
poverty and paucity of opportunity. 
Her genius has set her apart, but she 
is quick to recognize in her people 
gifts that will make the future Chile 
worthy of her finest ancestry—Indian 
as well as white. 


Monopolist: A man who keeps an elbow on each arm of his theater chair. 
L, and F. Copeland quoted in the Ledies’ Home Journal (March *43). 
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While iN the Soviet Union last win- 
ter, I spent as much time as I could 
at the Polish embassy in Kuybyshev, 
where Ambassador Stanislaw Kot wel- 
comed me as a member of the family. 
Each time I crossed the threshold, I 
came into an extraordinarily tragic 
world, Except for the embassy staff, 
almost all the Poles in uniform whom 
I met there had for endless months 
been Russia’s prisoners before joining 
the new Polish army in the Soviet 
Union and becoming Russia’s allies. 
Their captivity had lasted from the 
time of the invasion of Eastern Poland 
by the Red army in 1939, up to some 
weeks after Germany’s attack on Rus- 
sia in July, 1941. One day, in remote 
prisoner camps, these men had heard 
a rumor that a Polish legion was being 
formed in the Soviet Union. Some of 
them trudged for months on Russian 
roads to get to the training centers to 
enlist. They had scorned to ask apolo- 
gies of the Russians for the recent past. 
They had simply said to the Soviet 
leaders, “Give us guns—so that we 
can fight the Germans, and liberate 
Poland.” 

This was the sixth time I had met 
the Polish army since the beginning of 
the war. Strangely enough, Poland was 
the only place where I had not been 
able to see it. But, only a few weeks 
after Poland’s defeat, the first miracle 





happened before my eyes: one by one, 
thousands of Polish officers and sol- 
diers arrived in France, after overcom- 
ing incredible difficulties in fighting 
their way across a hostile Europe to- 
ward the country in which they put 
their trust. A cousin of mine, Wladys- 
law Sklodowski, who had first escaped 
to Hungary, suddenly showed up in 
Paris. He soon joined the new Polish 
force—two divisions strong, then four 
divisions strong—already in training 
at Coetquidan, in Brittany. Only a few 
months later, a Polish brigade in 
French uniforms sailed on French 
ships to fight in Norway. 

June brought disaster to France, a 
disaster that left the Poles even more 
dumbfounded than the French, for 
they still remembered the Mickiewicz 
verse: “In war, I would trust the 
French as if I had a hand of four 
aces,” and they were still humming at 
times one of their popular mazurkas 
which said: “Bonaparte taught us how 
to win a battle.” But the bewilderment 
of the Poles did not last. The Poles sim- 
ply asked, “Where do we fight next?” 
—and made their way to England. 
Many of them were able to give a hand 
to Frenchmen who, disregarding the 
Compiégne armistice, wanted to go on 


with the war. In the midst of the de- — 


bacle, a Polish officer lent his leather 
coat to Capt. Jean Becourt-Foch, the 


*As reprinted in the Polish Review, 151 F. 67th St., New York City. Feb, 22, 1943. 
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grandson of Marshal Foch, and helped 
him to board one of the British ships 
taking the Poles to England. Becourt- 
Foch hid his French uniform under 
the leather coat, escaped the meshes of 
the French police, sailed to Great 
Britain from Saint Jean de Luz and 
joined Gen. Charles de Gaulle in Lon- 
don. 

In August, 1940, I made a trip to 
Scotland to visit the Polish army, for 
a second time reborn. That very day 
General Wladyslaw Sikorski was re- 
viewing his first battalions. Some of 
the soldiers were still wearing their 
French uniforms. Others had already 
been given English “battle dresses.” 
Sure enough, the first person I came 
across in a Highland camp as he 
emerged from beneath a tent, was my 
Polish cousin who had also managed 
to leave France. A few weeks later, 
while London was being bombed, I 
visited the Royal Air Force stations 
from which Polish fighter squadrons 
were taking off, with their British com- 
rades, to defend the skies above us with 
amazing success. (Before I left Eng- 
land in January, 1941, these Poles had 
already brought down their 400th en- 
emy aircraft.) Everywhere, in 1941 
and 1942, my trips to many battlefields 
brought me face to face with Poles 
who had decided that there was no 
place in the world where they could 
not fight for their country, men whom 
Goebbels contemptuously nicknamed 
“General Sikorski’s tourists.” I came 
across Polish flyers who ferried war 
planes from the Gold Coast to Khar- 
toum; I saw Poles in Nigeria, in 


Egypt, in Lybia; I met some of the val- 
iant Polish defenders of Tobruk. And 
now, in Russia, here were the Poles 
again, arising from nothingness, from 
the monotonous silence of Soviet pris- 
on camps. 

In Kuybyshev, I made friends with 
many Poles, What struck me most, in 
my talks with them, was the unanimity 
of their determination, the identity of 
their thoughts. To speak to one was to 
speak to all. In peacetime, these half 
compatriots of mine were capable of 
committing the most formidable po- 
litical blunders, But as soon as war and 
invasion came, the infallible compass 
of patriotism guided them in the right 
direction: toward greatness. War made 
them simple and heroic, just as it did 
the Russians. In the U.S.S.R., as in 
Lybia and Scotland, I could measure 
what a small army, magnificently 
brave and strictly disciplined, could do 
for the glory of an enslaved country, 
erased from the map. I could see the 
Poles conquering an important place 
for their motherland in the circle of 
the Allies, although there is not now 
one single inch of free Polish territory. 

Also in Russia, amid resuscitated 
Poles, I was learning an unusual kind 
of restraint. Men who had suffered 
such extremes of hardship and sur- 
mounted them, and of their own free 
will had chosen to join their former 
captors in the struggle against Ger- 
many, did not expect an occasional 
visitor to comment loudly on their 
recent misfortunes. I suppose they 
would have found it rather indiscreet. 
They felt that they were the best 
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judges of what the present attitude of 
the Poles toward Russia should be. 
They had decided to be silent. They 
had decided to fight side by side with 
the Red army, and to show themselves 
entirely loyal to this new partnership, 
They expected those of their friends 
and fellow countrymen who had gone 
through no hardships at all to show, 
at far less cost, the same fortitude. 

One day, at the Polish embassy, I 
met a young Polish officer, by the name 
of Grzybowski, clad in a British uni- 
form. He had been in the Polish army 
since September, 1939. His unit had 
been pushed back by the Germans, and 
had finally been captured by the ad- 
vancing Russians. He had been sent 
to Vologda, in northern Russia; then 
he had been shifted successively to four 
other prison camps. In the one where 
he stayed the longest, there were 400 
Polish officers with him. He did not 
think they had been badly treated. He 
and his comrades had organized con- 
certs and shows during the endless 
idle months, and they had not suffered 
too much. 

The day came when Hitler attacked 
the Soviet Union. The captive Polish 
officers went almost mad with joy and 
kissed each other, in the fervent hope 
that Hitler was lost. Grzybowski said 
to me, “Almost at once, our relations 
with the Russians improved, for the 
daily news gave the same thrill to them 
as to us.” 

The young man was soon liberated, 
and enlisted in the 6th Polish division, 
in training near Buzuluk before being 
moved south. He told me of the condi- 
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tions in which the Poles were building 
their new army. The 2,000 men and 
officers in his group lived in tents, in 
frightful cold. They dug down into the 
snow and the soil, sometimes as deep 
as six feet, to shelter themselves from 
the wind. Grzybowski told me about 
the rigid discipline and the hard drill- 
ing accepted enthusiastically by the 
Polish ex-prisoners. The only dream 
of both officers and men was to go to 
the front, in Russia or anywhere else— 
“to any front leading to Poland.” 

I asked, “And how did you happen 
to come to Kuybyshev today?” 

“Oh, that’s a long story,” answered 
Grzybowski, who suddenly looked 
very excited. “I am going to give a con- 
cert. Yes. ... You see, in peacetime, 
I was a pianist. | was awarded the 
Chopin prize in Warsaw, a few years 
ago. We thought it would be a good 
idea to organize the first public con- 
cert given by the Polish troops in Rus- 
sia. I have had a terrible time finding 
a decent piano in this town, and I am 
practicing like mad to limber up my 
fingers. My life in five prison camps 
and now under a tent, in this cold, has 


somewhat spoiled my hands. I do hope, — 


however, to give a good performance.” 

I had discovered a common ground 
between those traditional enemies, the 
Russians and the Poles. That a man 
should fight a war, spend almost two 
dreary years in prison camps, emerge 
for a rough period of training in the 
snow, and, finally, show the greatest 
concern about the way he was going 
to play a Chopin scherzo for an inter- 


allied audience of Russians and Poles, © 
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was just the kind of thing the Russians 
could understand. 

Everything concerning the Poles in 
Russia was fantastic. It was fantastic 
to be invited by the Polish ambassador 
to attend a Mass celebrated by a Polish 
priest just liberated from a prison 
camp—a Mass for which the necessary 
ritual vessels had been lent by the local 
Orthodox church, by Bishop Pitirim 
of Kuybyshev, whom I knew well and 
with whom I had lengthy talks. It was 
fantastic that the army of one of the 
most Catholic countries in Europe, the 
only wholly Catholic country on the 
side of the United Nations in this war, 
should be reborn in the land of com- 
munism and atheism, and that an ex- 
plosion of faith, of passionate piety, 
should accompany the formation of 
the new Polish regiments in the Soviet 
Union. Several officers described to me 
the first Masses celebrated in the mili- 
tary training camps; and how the men, 
still lean and exhausted from their life 
in prison camps, had wept like chil- 
dren—had sobbed because God, once 
again, had been merciful to them. 

When in Russia, I always read the 
weekly newspaper Polska, published 
officially by our embassy for Polish 
civilians and soldiers. For anybody 
who could read the lines, and between 
the lines, there, in those eight tabloid 
pages, was the whole tragedy of Po- 
land with its epic quality and its in- 
credible hardships. 

Column upon column, in smallest 
type, was given up to advertisements 
for lost Poles in Russia. At the bottom 
of one of the lists, I found an adver- 


tisement: “India is willing to take 500 
Polish children, orphans. Please give 
information to the embassy about Pol- 
ish orphans, with the place of their 
present residence and all details about 
them.” 

The next page would bring news 
from the mother country: atrocious 
stories of German persecutions, and 
heartbreaking pictures smuggled out 
of the invaded villages and towns, 
showing Poles being hanged, shot, tor- 
tured by the enemy—as well as the 
diabolical treatment inflicted on the 
Polish Jews. Then came news from 
Polish soldiers all over the world: in 
the mad disorder, it looked as if the 
Poles had been spilled all over the 
earth. 

I saw a double page entitled “Sol- 
diers’ Days,” which told of the recent 
visit of General Sikorski to Russia and 
showed him reviewing his troops. Gen- 
eral Sikorski could be seen inspecting 
rifles, delivering speeches, and talking 
informally to new recruits and to 
women volunteers. The Soviet writer, 
Ilya Ehrenburg, one of the best and 
most famous journalists in Russia, had 
a long article in that issue of the Polish 
paper. This was how he described his 
days spent with the Polish army: 

“I have been for a week amidst the 
Poles. I have seen them parading in the 
snow before General Sikorski. The 
men who marched past us had stood 
profound sufferings. A great human 
drama was reflected in their eyes. They 
had lost everything. But with pride 
they held their rifles. I saw gray-haired 
soldiers, with long mustaches, and 
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also very young boys, kissing the rifle 
that they had just received. They were 
holding tight the weapon in their 
hands, with a radiant happiness—as 
one holds a beloved woman.” 

I remember General Sikorski saying 
to me in Teheran, where I had talked 
with him, on his return from Moscow, 
“Only one thing matters: the victory 
that will liberate Poland. We must 
bury our griefs, our sorrows and what- 
ever bitterness we may feel, to concen- 
trate solely on winning this war.” I 
remember General Anders—the com- 
mander of the Polish forces in Russia, 
a tough, audacious officer, eight times 
wounded by the Germans, and an ex- 
captive of the Soviets—saying to me, 


on another occasion, “We shall get to 
Poland. Not all of us, of course. But 
Poland will live.” : 
Such heartfelt words awakened a | 
thousand echoes in my mind; they 
were the logical and noble prolonga- 
tion of Poland’s story. In decades, in © 
centuries, the soul of Poland has | 
changed but little. Time and again, the | 
imperishable, the immortal country, 
my mother’s country, has vanished 
from the map, then has emerged, again | 
to disappear, like a strong swimmer | 
alternately on the waves and under 
them. But every time a Pole has caught 
a breath of freedom, he has always, 
with sublime stubbornness, said the | 
same thing: “Poland will live.” 


iD 


Flights of Fancy 


Dusk walks, trailing her long blue 
veil—Kate Smith. 


Warm thoughts kept nudging at 
my memory.—Maureen Daly. 


She aimed to please but didn’t know 
when to stop firing.—Shirley Broenen. 


Laurels have a habit of drooping 
when you try to rest on them.—Drew 
Pearson. 


Rationing means that everyone has 
bread before anyone has cake.—Ed- 
ward R. Murrow. 


As conceited as a person who starts 
to work a crossword puzzle with a 
fountain pen.—Edward Dowling. 


As lonely ag a dying atheist.—Joseph © 
Murphy. 
As useless as a parachute in a sub | 
marine.—Alban Dachauer, S.]. 
As hot and dusty as the inside of © 
a vacuum cleaner.—Philip Wylie. 


Radio serials have more triangles ” 
than a geometry book.—Fulton ]. 
Sheen. 

As modern as this morning.—From © 
The Problems of Lasting Peace by 
Herbert Hoover and Hugh Gibson. | 


He commanded in a tone that meant 
either the order or the person who re | 
ceived it would have to be carried out. | 
—Lloyd C. Douglas. : 


[Readers are invited to submit figures of speech and other well-turned phrases similar 
those above. We will pay upon publication $1 to the first contributor of each one used. 
Exact source must be given. Contributions cannot be acknowledged nor returned.—Ed.) — 





The Missionaries in Politics 
By JOHN W. WHITE 


One of the most thorny obstacles 
to the success of the good-neighbor pol- 
icy is the meddling of the North Amer- 
ican missionaries in the politics and 
revolutionary movements in the south- 
ern Americas. The missionary leaders 
have a precise formula for denying this 
charge: “Protestant missionaries take 
no part whatever in South American 
politics. The accusation of meddling in 
politics is unfounded.” This denial is 
so contrary to the widely known facts 
that it is surprising that any responsible 
person should still dare to pronounce 
it. There happens to be a wealth of 
documentary evidence proving the po- 
litical activities of the missionaries. 

An important part of this documen- 
tary evidence concerns the political 
activities in Mexico of the executive 
secretary of the Committee on Cooper- 
ation in Latin America during the 
framing of the antireligious Constitu- 
tion of 1917, and again ten years later 
when the relations between Washing- 
ton and the Calles administration were 
close to the breaking point. The Com- 
mittee on Cooperation directs the so- 
called missionary work in the southern 
Americas and the reports were written 
by the executive secretary himself. Fur- 
ther evidence of the political activities 
of the missionaries can be found in 
the two-volume report of the testimony 
of missionary leaders before the U.S. 


_—" Foreign Affairs Committee in 
920. 


One of the most prominent and 
most respected leaders of the prosely- 
tizing crusade in South America is Dr. 
John A. Mackay. His very interesting 
book, That Other America, shows the 
close tie-up between the missionary 
school in Lima which he founded and 
the revolutionary party trying to over- 
throw the existing order in Peru. 

But, as our South American friends 
say, “Vamos por partes” (“One thing 
at a time”). 

The Committee on Cooperation in 
Latin America publishes an annual re- 
port on Protestant missionary activities 
south of the Rio Grande. The first 
three and a half pages of the 1932 re- 
port were devoted to a detailed discus- 
sion of South American politics as seen 
from the committee’s viewpoint. South 
Americans argue that neither the com- 
mittee nor its missionaries ought to 
have any viewpoint on the politics of 
the countries where they work. Which 
shows how little the South Americans 
know the missionaries. 

In 1917 when Carranza’s revolution 
had triumphed and the present anti- 
Catholic Constitution was being pre- 
pared at Querétaro, the then execu- 
tive secretary of the Committee on Co- 
operation in Latin America hurried to 
Mexico, where he had been a mission- 
ary, to confer with former pupils of 
the missionary schools who had been 
prominent in the revolutionary move- 
ment and were now drawing up a con- 
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stitution which was to outlaw religion 
as one of the main objectives of the 
revolt. Reporting on his conferences 
with these revolutionary leaders, the 
committee’s executive secretary wrote: 

“I found everywhere a cordial ap- 
preciation of the work done by the 
Protestant missionaries. This is natural 
if it is considered that many of the 
revolutionary leaders have been edu- 
cated in Protestant institutions. The 
destinies of Mexico are now in the 
hands of these young men. 

“On all sides it is plainly evident 
that the leaders of the new life in Mex- 
ico consider the evangelical churches 
and the evangelical schools as their 
most powerful helpers.” 

These leaders of the new life were 
the leaders of the revolution which had 
overthrown the existing government. 
The executive secretary’s statement 
that these revolutionary leaders consid- 
ered the Protestant churches and the 
mission schools as their most powerful 
helpers was true. It is one of the rea- 
sons why Mexicans charge the mis- 
sionaries with meddling in politics. 

Another foundation of the charge 
was the success of the committee’s ex- 
ecutive secretary in getting from Car- 
ranza and other government leaders a 
promise that the new Mexican Consti- 
tution would not be enforced against 
Protestant missionaries—only against 
Catholics, 

“President Carranza and other func- 
tionaries assured us clearly that the 
Constitution would not be permitted 
to affect the evangelical cause adverse- 
ly,” wrote the secretary. 


April 


When diplomatic relations between 
the U.S. and Mexico became tense in 
March, 1927, the same executive secre- 
tary of the Committee on Cooperation 
in Latin America again hurried to 
Mexico and conferred with govern- 
ment leaders and state governors who 
had been his pupils in the missionary 
schools and who were now helping 
President Calles persecute the Catholic 
Church, It is a matter of published rec- 
ord that after he had spent what he 
described in the New York Times as 
“a week of intimate conversation with 
the highest functionaries of the Calles 
government,” the executive secretary 
returned to the U.S. and by his writ- 
ings and speeches threw all the weight 
of his position and influence to the de- 
fense of the revolutionary government 
that was rewarding the Protestants for 
their support of its persecution of the 
Catholic Church by making them pres 
ents of church buildings that had been 
confiscated from the Catholics. 

Perhaps the missionaries can con- 
vince themselves that this was not 
meddling in Mexico’s politics, but they 


most certainly have not convinced © 
Mexicans that it was anything except — 


the interference of foreign agents in 
their political troubles. 

Peru is another spot where the mis- 
sionaries are as busy in politics as they 
are in proselytizing. Under the head- 


ing, “A New Revolt of Youth,” Dr. { 
Mackay devotes a chapter in That : 


Other America to the Peruvian stu 


dents’ and workmen’s revolutionary 
movement known as the Apra. Dr. | 


Mackay states that an intelligent u- 
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derstanding of the Apra movement is 
of prime importance for people inter- 
ested in the future of evangelical Chris- 
tianity in the continent and at one 
point exclaims, “Is it any wonder that 
members of the evangelical movement 
in Peru, both pastors and laymen, feel 
so enthusiastic about the Apra?” 

Although Dr. Mackay does not say 
so, the reason it is of prime importance 
for those interested in the missionary 
crusade to understand the Apra move- 
ment is that there is a clear under- 
standing between Apra leaders and the 
missionaries by which the missionaries 
are doing everything they can to en- 
courage the Apra movement and help 
it into power, in exchange for which 
Apra promises them that there will be 
religious freedom in Peru when it 
takes over the government. Like the 
revolutionary movement in Mexico, 
the Apra is anticlerical and so has the 
enthusiastic support of the mission- 
aries from the U.S., just as was the 
case in Mexico. 

The Apra movement happens to be 
Peru’s only democratic party, but since 
democracy never has come into its own 
in Peru, Apra has to be a revolutionary 
party. As a revolutionary party, Apra 
is pledged to overthrow the govern- 
ment at any moment that it can get 
into a position to do so. As long as it 
remains a revolutionary party and as 
long as the missionaries are encourag- 
ing its leaders in every way possible 
in exchange for the promise of easier 
siiling for themselves, they cannot 
honestly deny the charge that they are 
meddling in Peruvian politics. 
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One of the reasons why the mission- 
aries are so unpopular with the Peru- 
vian government* is because when the 
Apra movement seemed to be very 
close to staging a revolution against 
President Leguia in 1923 the leader of 
the revolutionary plot, Haya de la 
Torre, was a full-time teacher in the 
Anglo-Peruvian College, the largest 
missionary school in Lima, and was 
living with the principal. One night 
he left the principal’s house for a walk 
and did not come back until eight 
years later, Leguia’s police had de- 
ported him. 

Maybe the missionaries have another 
word for it, but the South American 
governments call this meddling in pol- 
itics. 

One of the most audacious political 
moves of the missionaries occurred in 
Buenos Aires in 1934 when 34 of them 
signed a protest to the Argentine Con- 
gress against the attendance of Argen- 
tine school children at the religious 
services which always have been a part 
of the annual celebration of Independ- 
ence day. 

At noon on Independence day, the 
Argentine president, accompanied by 
his Cabinet ministers, attends a sol- 
emn Te Deum held in the cathedral, 
and there are various other religious 
thanksgiving services. The Te Deum 
is one of the most important state oc- 
casions of the year and the entire diplo- 
matic corps attends in full dress. As 
one of the Buenos Aires newspapers 
expressed it in criticizing the mission- 
ary protest: “It is part of our tradition 

*See Catholic Digest. Dec. *42. 
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and our laws that we celebrate Te 
Deums and other religious manifesta- 
tions of our public thanksgiving to the 
God of our fathers on Independence 
day.” 

In 1934 it suddenly occurred to some 
missionary brain that the attendance of 
Argentine school children at any of 
these religious services was a violation 
of the law which prohibits religious 
teaching in the public schools! The re- 
ligious services are Catholic, of course, 
since Catholicism is the state religion. 
It is the idea of the missionaries that 
children should attend only “the com- 
pulsory chapel services” in the mis- 
sionary schools referred to in the an- 
nual reports of the U.S. foreign-mis- 
sion boards. This, of course, is not a 
violation of law. But to let school chil- 
dren attend any Catholic thanksgiving 
service is. One sometimes wonders 
how the South American governments 
can possibly be so patient. 

One of the features of the Independ- 
ence-day celebrations in Buenos Aires 
on May 25, 1934, was the assembling 
of thousands of white-clad school chil- 
dren in the huge square in frent of the 
capitol for patriotic exercises. Included 
in the program was an open-air field 
Mass such as the army chaplains cele- 
brate when the armed forces are in the 
field. The school authorities notified 
parents that the children of non-Cath- 
olic families were not required to at- 
tend the exercises if their parents 
objected. This consideration for the 
religious opinions of others seems to 
thave incensed the missionaries as furi- 
ously as the fact that Argentines should 


April 


gather for a non-Protestant thanksgiv- 
ing service on Independence day. So 
a couple of weeks after the exercises, 
the North American missionaries in 
Buenos Aires had the temerity to send 
the following protest to the speaker of 
the Chamber of Deputies and to the 
president of the National Board of 
Education: 

“The undersigned evangelical pas- 
tors of this city address themselves re- 
spectfully to you to protest in the name 
of Education Law No. 1420, and the 
religious freedom guaranteed in the 
Constitution, against the character of 
the patriotic acts celebrated on May 25 
last. 

“We believe that the schools fulfill 
not only a patriotic object but also a 
high duty in inculcating into children 
the love of their country, but we con- 
sider that the fact that school children 
have been taken, under the escort of 
the teachers and school authorities, to 
acts of a patriotic-religious nature, in 
which the main item was an open-air 
Mass, and a sermon by a member of 
the Roman Catholic clergy, signifies an 
attack against the existing law of com- 
mon education. The schools, as such, 
cannot and should not have any part 
in confessional ceremonies or affairs. 

“Neither can we approve of the idea 
that non-Catholic pupils should be ex- 
empted from the moral duty of attend- 
ing acts of a patriotic or other nature 
in which religion is involved, for they 
would be placed, as occurred on May 
25, on a footing of inequality and suf- 
fer from the contempt of their fellow 
pupils and teachers. It would also con- 
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tribute to weaken, in a considerable 
proportion of the child population, the 
sentiment of respect and affection for 
the country and the educational au- 
thorities, who would thus be illegiti- 
mately associated with a given faith. 

“In the name, therefore, of the har- 
mony and unity of the Argentine peo- 
ple—an object which is so gloriously 
accomplished by the schools created by 
the law of common education, the 50th 
anniversary of which is now being cele- 
brated—and in the name of equality 
and freedom of conscience guaranteed 
by the Constitution, we trust that this 
petition will be heard, and that such 
events will not be repeated.” 

Such a document quite naturally 
aroused a tremendous outcry from the 
leading newspaper of Argentina. It 
stirred up so much enmity against the 
missionaries that since then they have 
been more careful about publicizing 
their meddling in Argentine affairs. 

A large-caliber weapon in the politi- 
cal activities of the missionaries is 
formed by the 151 periodicals which 
they publish throughout the southern 
Americas. Many of these missionary 
publications, especially in Mexico, are 
a disgrace to the sects that publish 
them, They are filled with political 
propaganda to incite their readers for 


or against the local political causes 
which the missionary organizations 
favor or oppose. In Mexico their po- 
litical support of Calles’ anti-Church 
crusade was notorious. Their literary 
and cultural standards are low; their 
editorials, for the most part, unrea- 
soned; and the language they use in 
denouncing the things they oppose, in- 
cluding everything associated with the 
Catholic faith, would not be permitted 
in the police-news columns of any re- 
spectable newspaper. 

It is understandable, of course, that 
the Protestant missionaries should de- 
sire the overthrow of those South 
American governments that support 
the Catholic Church, which they are 
trying so hard to destroy. It is even 
understandable that they should be so 
ill-advised as to cooperate with revolu- 
tionary movements which hope to 
overthrow those governments for rea- 
sons other than religious, and which 
promise the missionaries that they will 
establish freedom of worship as soon 
as they are in power. But as long as 
the missionaries are so engaged, let 
us, in the name of truth, stop claiming 
that the missionaries do not take any 
part in South American politics. And 
let us, in the name of truth, stop talk- 
ing about the good-neighbor policy. 


We are of the opinion that this magazine has performed a notable public 
service in bringing the subject of Protestant proselytizing to the attention of 
U.S. readers. Highly significant to this beginning is the information that 
the Bruce Publishing Company will soon publish on the subject a dispassionate 
and objective book by John W. White, who has been in the field keeping notes 


for the past 25 years. 








Poor Little Patsy Lee 


By FOSTER HAILEY 


Portrait of a tiny person 


Condensed from the New York Times* 


Patsy Lee, which probably is not 
her name, is only four, which probably 
is not her exact age. But on her small 
body are wounds made by saber and 
rifle butt, and in her brown, fear- 
stricken eyes is the memory of atroci- 
ties by which her mother and father 
died. 

Patsy was taken to the Marines on 
Guadalcanal by friendly natives, who 
said that her mother, apparently al- 
ready brutally treated by the Japanese, 
had been dispatched by a blood-mad- 
dened native and that her father had 
been killed by the Japanese. Patsy, 
struck behind the ear with a rifle butt 
and her arms slashed with a saber, had 
been left for dead. 

The little Chinese girl was some 40 
pounds of misery, wounded and hot 
with malaria, when she was turned 
over to the Navy doctors and Father 
Frederick P. Gehring, a Vincentian 
priest from Brooklyn, who for many 
years conducted an orphanage at Kan- 
chow, China, 600 miles from Canton, 
and who is now Catholic chaplain of 
the Navy forces on Guadalcanal. 

The doctors dressed her wounds and 
Father Gehring started making plans 
for her future and attempted to teach 
her how to smile again. 

“Although she was Paopai, which is 
Chinese for Precious Pet, to several 
thousand men on Guadalcanal, it was 


impossible to keep her there,” Father 
Gehring said. “She didn’t understand 
the Chinese dialect I spoke, and when 
we had a night nuisance bombing raid 
by Washing Machine Charlies she was 
frightened by the alarms and sound of 
bombs. We had taken her to a foxhole, 
and all night her crying could be heard 
throughout the silent area.” 

So Father Gehring boarded a plane, 
brought Patsy to this advanced Ameri- 
can South Seas base, where there is a 
little Catholic mission and hospital run 
by the Sisters of St. Mary. After a few 
days here she is to be taken to an or- 
phanage at a villa in the New Hebrides 
run by the same French Catholic Or- 
der, and there, it is hoped, the scars of 
her body and spirit will be healed. 

It was Father Gehring who gave her 
the name of Patsy Lee, which is an 
Americanization of the Chinese words 
meaning White Plum Blossom, and 
Patsy cried when he left her with the 
white-robed Sisters. Yesterday morn- 
ing, however, when Father Gehring 
went to get her she cried for the Sis- 
ters. 

It will be a long, hard task, it is 
feared, healing the wounds in her 
spirit. Unsmiling she sat in a white 
hospital gown before a small table on 
which a few small toys had been 
placed. She gazed at the toys but did 
not attempt to touch them. 


*New York City. Jan. 19, 1943. 
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“She never smiled while here,” Fa- 
ther Gehring said, “just sat staring as 
though she had seen so much sorrow 
she found it impossible to get it out of 
her mind,” 

Little is known of Patsy’s family or 
how they happened to be living back 
in the bush in a native village behind 
the Japanese lines on Guadalcanal. 
There had been several Chinese fami- 
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alcanal, those probably being servants 
of white overseers of the Burns Philip 
copra plantation. It is assumed that 
Patsy’s parents were in that category. 

This small flotsam on the tide of 
warfare, looking like a little doll in her 
hospital gown, with bandaged head, 
epitomizes the brutality of this war- 
fare, where even babies like Patsy are 
enemies of a state that would rule the 









lies in Tulagi, but only a few on Guad-__ world if it could. 
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Drunk or Sober 


The Catholic calls his priest Father. “Good morning, Father!” he will 
say or, “Good afternoon, Father!” And, as he says this, he raises his hat. 

This combination of respectful greeting and affectionate courtesy is a de- 
lightful one, as all must agree. Frankly, our title, Father, is one which ministers 
of non-Catholic religions sometimes envy us. I know this because they have told 
me so, 

I remember walking in New York one day with a distinguished and com- 
panionable minister of another religion. He was one of those ministers who 
wears the same kind of turned-about collar I wear, and the same general cut 
of clerical clothes. We looked very much like two priests taking a stroll, and 
I daresay everyone who saw us thought we were two priests. But, of course, 
we were not two priests, we were only one priest, and one minister. A man 
passed us, raised his hat ceremoniously and said, “Good afternoon, Fathers! ” 

The minister was pleased to be called Father by this passer-by and did not 
hesitate to say so. He said, “I wish I could be called Father all the time; except 
when I meet a man who is intoxicated. When an intoxicated man addresses me 
as Father, I am tempted to say to him, ‘You are no son of mine in that condition! ’ 
Don’t you feel that way, too?” 

“Well, no,” I said “I do not. Naturally I do not enjoy seeing a man in- 
toxicated. But I realize that if I do not take him drunk, I cannot have him sober, 
If I am to be his true father, I must be his father all the time, no matter in what 
condition I find him.” 

Leonard Feeney, S.J. in a radio address quoted in the Pilo# (6 Feb. °43). 








Leftist Myth of Clerical Fascism 


By BENJAMIN L. MASSE 


Condensed from America* 


Many reasons have been alleged 
for the failure of the peace at Ver- 
sailles, but how many realize that these 
can be boiled down to one: the moral 
and religious bankruptcy of both the 
victors and vanquished? When justice, 
charity and religion were barred from 
the peace table, no prophet was needed 
to foresee that the work of Versailles 
would contain only the seeds of future 
war. 

We would avoid the tragedy of the 
Treaty of Paris. With all the power of 
our souls, we want this war to be the 
last war. But if that wish is to be real- 
ized, there must be, I fear, a more gen- 
eral recognition of the reasons for our 
previous failure. All over the world 
that was once Christendom, and nota- 
bly in Britain and the U.S., the spirit 
of secularism remains strong. There 
are many influential groups which 
stubbornly refuse to see that religion 
alone provides the moral basis for a 
genuine, lasting peace. 

These people also talk of justice, and 
even of a vague kind of charity. They 
recognize that if peace is to endure this 
time, it must be grounded solidly on 
a law that is above the nations. But 
they will not admit, despite the evi- 
dence of the past few decades, that 
apart from God and religion there is 
no such law, no real justice or charity, 
only naked power and jungle law. 


Ghosts of the Ku Klux Klan 


Worse still, these secularists have a 
traditional hatred of all organized re- 
ligion, and especially of Catholicism. 
They regard the Church as the enemy 
of liberty and progress, as did Voltaire 
and the Encyclopedists before them; 
and now they look upon its growing 
prestige in the modern world with sus- 
picious fear. Unfortunately, evidence 
accumulates to show that they are in- 
tensifying their constant campaign to 
undermine the influence of the Church, 
and especially that of the papacy. They 
are afraid that Christ will influence the 
peace and the work of social recon- 
struction that must follow the war. 

Here are a few examples of their 
recent handiwork. Notice in all of 
them the persistent identification of 
the Church with fascism and with the 
whole reactionary cause. In view of the 
social teachings of the papacy, of the 
magnificent record of Catholics in the 
Armed Forces of the U. S., of Britain, 
of the other United Nations, in view 
especially of the brave resistance of the 
bishops of Germany, Holland, Bel- 
gium, France and other occupied coun- 
tries to the nazi abomination, the 
charge of “clerical fascism” may seem 
so incongruous to us as to be laughable. 
But we cannot afford to ignore the ef- 
fect of this propaganda on the ignorant 
and on men of bad will. It is not laugh- 
able to them. 


*329 W. 108th St., New York City. March 6, 1943. 
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Exhibit One is a recent and scholarly 
book called Business as a System of 
Power. Its author, Robert A. Brady, 
bluntly charges that the Bishops’ Pro- 
gram for Social Reconstruction, drawn 
up at their meeting in 1940, grew out 
of ideas propagated by the National 
Association of Manufacturers. This is 
one of the pertinent passages: 

“The pressures [i.e., of the N.A.M.] 
can lead directly to the type of proposal 
recently elaborated (Feb. 9, 1940) by 
16 Catholic prelates meeting in Wash- 
ington, D. C., in which they proposed 
a ‘guild or corporative system’ for 
America. At no point is this proposal 
at odds with the propaganda of N. A. 
M.; the proposal is practically identical 
with that of the papal encyclical Ouad- 
ragesimo Anno (1931) which formed 
the basis of Chancellor Schuschnigg’s 
Austrian variant of ‘clerical fascism.’ ” 

While this revelation of the identity 
of the vocational-group idea with the 
objectives of the National Association 
of Manufacturers will come as a com- 
plete surprise to the bishops and the 
N. A. M.’s board of directors, and lead, 
after the initial exasperation, to some 
chuckling on both sides, simple-mind- 
ed doctrinaires, as innocent as Robert 
Brady of papal social teaching, will 
swallow it. We must not underestimate 
the potential mischief in this sort of 
literature. Remember the Ku Klux 
Klan? And Tom Heflin standing up 
staunchly against an imminent papal 
attack on Washington? 

Exhibit Two has been culled from 
the pages of the Nation, a review, al- 
ternately brilliant and myopic, that 


manages somehow to combine, in an 
absurd but dangerous fashion, a sin- 
cere enthusiasm for justice and the lit- 
tle fellow with an incredible misunder- 
standing of Christianity. The selection 
is from the pen of J. Alvarez del Vayo, 
who may be remembered as a former 
foreign minister of the Red forces dur- 
ing the Spanish Civil War and who 
would instruct Americans as to the 
real meaning of the war: 

“Just by remembering that this is a 
war between fascism and anti-fascism, 
it will become clear why in North 
Africa the French anti-fascists don’t 
want to collaborate with ex-Vichy fas- 
cists; why Austrian democrats can’t 
cotton to the idea of restoring an Otto 
von Hapsburg who, though undoubt- 
edly not a fascist himself, is not likely 
to take a stand against the clerical re- 
action through which the little Metter- 
nichs of our time hope to neutralize 
the effects of Russian victory.” 

Well, that certainly is clear enough. 
The Catholic Church in Europe is in 
league with reactionaries to deprive 
the continent of the blessings of de- 
mocracy, and thus “to neutralize the 
effects of Russian victory.” What the 
late Pius XI thought of Catholic reac- 
tionaries probably does not interest 
Sefior del Vayo, if he knows about it 
at all, but I add the Pontiff’s words 
here by way of a commentary on the 
above: 

“It is unfortunately true that the 
manner of acting in certain Catholic 
circles has done much to shake the 
faith of the working classes in the re- 
ligion of Jesus Christ. These groups 
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have refused to understand that Chris- 
tian charity demands the recognition 
of certain rights due to the working- 
man, which the Church has explicitly 
acknowledged. What is to be thought 
of the action of those Catholic employ- 
ers who in one place succeeded in pre- 
venting the reading of Our encyclical 
Quadragesimo Anno in their church- 
es? Or of those Catholic industrialists 
who even to this day have shown them- 
selves hostile to a labor movement that 
We Ourselves recommended? Is it not 
deplorable that the right of private 
property, defended by the Church, 
should so often have been used as a 
weapon to defraud the workingman 
of his just salary and his social rights?” 
(On Atheistic Communism.) 

Even the editors of the Nation, I 
think, who have hired this foreign left- 
ist to explain “political warfare” to the 
American people, would admit that 
there is no suggestion in that passage 
of a plot between the Pope and the 
plutocrats. 

Exhibit Three appeared in Reynolds 
News, a British publication. Observe 
how neatly the “line” is followed on 
both sides of the Atlantic, 

“IT suspect that most of the argu- 
ments we hear for and against bomb- 
ing Rome have, like the flowers that 
bloom in the spring, nothing to do 
with the case. 


“There are people who look on 
Rome as holy ground, not because it 
has been made sacred by the blood of 
martyrs, but because of the political in- 
fluence it can wield among reactionary 
elements in Europe who may be ready 
to do a Darlan on the Axis, They are 
looking to the clerical fascism Darlan 
represented to establish the political 
guarantees that a ‘liberated’ Europe 
is not a socialist’ Europe.” 

It would not be difficult to multiply 
similar examples of this campaign to 
discredit the Church and weaken the 
influence of the Holy See by identify- 
ing them with the forces of reaction 
and fascism. 

If this clever propaganda succeeds— 
and the traditional suspicion of Ca- 
tholicism both here and in Britain pro- 
vides a not unfavorable atmosphere for 
it—then Quadragesimo Anno and the 
Five Points may possibly have some 
interest for the historian, but they will 
not mold the world of the future. 

What kind of peace will follow this 
war, I do not profess to know. But this 
I know: that the peace must be based 
on Jaw and justice and charity, i.e., on 
the papal peace program, if we hope to 
accomplish the noble objective, clearly 
enunciated by Mr. Roosevelt, of estab- 
lishing “an international order in 
which the spirit of Christ shall rule in 
the hearts of men and of nations.” 


A parson introduced to a Mrs. Hummock tried to fix her name 
in his mind by rhyming it with “stummick.” He met her again the 
next day, greeted her smilingly. “How do you do, Mrs. Kelly?” he said. 


Princess Alexandra Kropotkin quoted in the Ladies’ Home Journal (May °42). 
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Over the counter 


Prefabrication of houses is not a 
war-incubated dream. It was a prewar 
reality but war has pulled it out of its 
plodding development. There were ap- 
proximately 100 manufacturers be- 
fore Pearl Harbor, but now Uncle Sam 
is practically the only customer. The 
rest of us have been rationed out of the 
picture until the war is over. 

Uncle Sam has become an all-time 
world’s record builder of prefabs as 
well as other types of housing. When 
you set a 30,000-man war plant down 
in a place that used to be a cornfield 
each transplanted family is going to 
need a new roof or sleep out under the 
stars. Take the giant Glenn Martin 
bomber plant near Baltimore, for in- 
stance. Adjoining this place a town of 
2,500 mushroomed to 40,000 in one 
year and was expected to reach 125,000 
in another year or so. Naturally, under 
such conditions the housing problem is 
serious. We had to learn things about 
building speed that a slow-moving 
peacetime existence would never have 
required. We had to pool the brain 
energy of our best construction engi- 
neers to get the job done in the quick- 
est possible time. Prefabricated houses 
went up around the Martin plant by 
the thousands, 

What we have learned under the 
stress of this compulsory progress will 
be invaluable after the war. What hap- 


Homes of Tomorrow 


By ROSS L, HOLMAN 


Condensed from Poitse* 


pened at the Glenn Martin works has 
been duplicated around a large number 
of newly constructed industries. In 
putting up so many of them, housing 
authorities have had a fine opportunity 
to work out improvements in designs, 
finishes, conveniences, and mass-pro- 
duction technique. 

At the Norfolk Navy Yard, 5,000 
dwellings were built in 125 days. At 
this place they established a record of 
putting up a house in 78 minutes, 
That is, of course, after all material had 
been precut and made to fit its proper 
place at the factory. They were for the 
most part 24-by-28-foot houses, Each 
house was insulated, had one to three 
bedrooms, living room, kitchen, and 
bathroom. The floors were of prewaxed 
oak and each house was equipped with 
a modern cooking range, electric re- 
frigerator, kitchen cabinet, and six 
closets. 

These dwellings are demountable, 
After the war they can be knocked 
down and moved to new sites by truck, 
There is no need to leave a lot of 
ghost cities after the present job is 
completed. It is estimated that even 
though private building had come to 
a virtual standstill, the war output of 
houses in 1942 was two and one-half 
times our peacetime construction. 

Many housing experts believe that 


after the war your home town will have 


*25 Groveland Terrace, Minneapolis, Minn, March, 1943. 
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the same kind of dealers in homes as 
it has in automobiles. You will walk 
into the dealer’s office, tell him what’s 
on your mind, and he will start show- 
ing you a vast array of model dwell- 
ings. They will probably be cardboard 
miniatures of the originals in every de- 
tail, giving you an exact impression of 
how each completed house will look. 

“Here is our Cozysnug bungalow,” 
he will explain, pulling a model off the 
shelf. “Its rooms are tastefully designed 
and conveniently placed to save lost 
motion.” 

He will lift off the roof so you can 
look down into the model and see for 
yourself exactly how every room, clos- 
et, and hallway is arranged. 

“Where is your lot?” he will inquire 
after the deal is completed. “You won’t 
need this house before 5 o'clock, will 
your” 

When you reach the new homesite 
at the appointed time you will find it 
ready for occupancy even down to the 
built-in furniture. If the job isn’t fin- 
ished at the time specified you may 
rave and fume as you do when the 
service man is late turning on the gas. 

When prefabrication really hits its 
stride every new home will be as at- 
tractive as the old type constructed the 
hard way, and it will be much cheaper. 
It will have the latest in conveniences 
and comfortable heating at a price you 
can afford to pay. We can be reasonably 
sure of these facts because the details 
were already worked out—even before 
the war. 

Although houses are prefabricated 


out of different materials, such as steel, 


lumber, concrete, etc., it seems highly 
probable most of this construction will] 
eventually be of laminated plastic. In- 
side and outside walls as well as ceil- 
ings and floors are laminated plastic 
panels, worked up and precut to an 
exact fit on the factory assembly line, 
These panels are made of several thin 
layers of wood glued together with 
phenolic resins. They are light, have 
tremendous strength, and are termite 
proof. Doors, windows, roofing and 
doorknobs are supplied by the same 
manufacturer. 

A whole five-room house can be de- 
livered to your lot on a truck and put 
up by three or four carpenters in a few 
hours. Some are so completely finished 
at the factory that the only tool needed 
to knock one together is a hammer. 

In some cases the furniture comes 
with the house. The rooms do not have 
to be large. When the family needs 
more room it folds the bed, dresser or 
desk back into the wall and spreads 
out. The furniture includes built-in 
chests of drawers, desks, dressing table, 
beds, extra sleeping bunks, and plenty 
of shelving. There are ample closets 
in the proper rooms. The kitchen 
equipment includes refrigerator, elec- 
tric stove, water heater, and other 
gadgets. 

But this isn’t all. There is a hot-air 
furnace that can heat the house with 
either gas, oil or coal, according to pref- 
erence or availability. No basement is 
needed for the heating equipment. 
The house is so well insulated that 
four tons of coal will do for an average 
winter, 























Before the prefabrication era, home 
construction was an industrial activity 
that resisted all progress. That is be- 
cause each old-style house is pieced 
together by a great array of carpenters, 
plasterers, masons, paper hangers, elec- 
tricians, plumbers, steamfitters, help- 
ers and what have you. Each of these 
workers operates for himself independ- 
ently of the others, Each makes his 
own charge with no relation to charges 
of the others or the total cost of build- 
ing. 

Before the first World War the cost 
of a new automobile was virtually the 
same as that of a new five-room house. 
The automobile at that time was a 
clumsy, asthmatic contraption and a 
rich man’s luxury. Since then the aver- 
age car has improved in efficiency of 
performance, beauty and eye appeal, 
and decreased in price and operating 
cost. The average home has improved 
in quality during the same time, but 
not in price. While autos have declined 
to the reach of even the low-salaried 
worker, the home in which he lives 
has skyrocketed to where it requires 
around 25 years to liquidate the debt, 
and frequently it is never liquidated. 

The reason for this contrast of con- 
ditions is that the automobile is put 
together by one centralized manage- 
ment which controls every item of cost 
and delivers the car in one package. 
Every charge that enters into its con- 
struction is measured in its relation to 
the other charges and to the total cost 
of the finished product. The dream of 
many housing authorities now is to 
give the construction of homes this 
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same streamlined factory efficiency. 

There is something wrong with an 
economic order in which an average 
family breadwinner has to live the best 
part of his life before he can own the 
roof over his head. As many authorities 
now visualize it, the purchase of a 
home will be so ordered as to be com- 
pleted by an average-income family in 
five years. 

Since there is now virtually no pri- 
vate construction, there is no available 
yardstick to measure private fabricated 
dwelling costs after the war except by 
prices that prevailed before the war. 
At that time one company designed a 
five-room factory-built house for eight 
for $2,500. It was 24 by 32 feet. That 
was not very large, but the difference 
was made up by built-in furniture (in- 
cluded in the price) that could be fold- 
ed back into the wall to prevent room 
crowding. 

Purdue University designed a six- 
room two-family house, 44 by 22 feet, 
with two baths, plumbing, painting, 
and insulation, at a cost of $1,338.97. 
This did not include furniture or lot. 

One feature of this new type of con- 
struction which will undoubtedly be 
emphasized is that a buyer of limited 
income can purchase a home on a pay- 
as-you-go basis. What would normally 
be his down payment will buy two 
rooms in which he can live until he 
has laid up enough to add another one. 
He can then call his dealer, have his 
additional room delivered and hooked 
on almost as quickly as he can have a 
new refrigerator plugged in. His house. 
can grow along with his family. 
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He Fought for the Four Freedoms 


By JOSEPH P. DONNELLY, S.J. 


Justice should be color blind 


Condensed from the Jnterracial Review* 


This morning, Dec. 23, 1942, our 
college faculty attended the funeral of 
our first student to die wearing the uni- 
form of our country. The president of 
the college preached. Soldiers bore the 
remains into the presence of Christ and 
placed it before the altar where Walter 
had often prayed. Our flag decorated 
our departed. Walter was fittingly and 
deservedly honored. He was a near- 
great in the athletic world. In his stud- 
ies he had done well. He wasn’t well 
fixed financially, but his companions 
held him in high esteem; they liked 
his wit, humor, unfailing good man- 
ners. And now he is dead. He died 
violently, suddenly, from gunshot 
wounds. A chaplain reached him in 
time to hear his confession and anoint 
him, 

You see, Walter didn’t die from a 
bullet fired from an enemy gun. The 
Axis army neither in Libya nor in the 
South Seas saw our first casualty. He 
never got that far. Walter was a Negro, 
He died from a bullet fired by an 
American citizen, on American soil. 
The hand which struck him down is 
owned by a man with a white face, a 
man in whose favor the principles of 
democracy work to their fullest extent. 
But, not for Walter. 

He was one of seven brothers (they 
were all at his funeral this morning). 
When he completed his high-school 


training he applied for entrance in our — 
college, here in the West. He was a 
Negro. But neither we nor our students 
(not even their parents) have any he- 
retical prejudices about people with 
black skin. We believe (as all Cath-— 
olics profess in theory) in the univer- 
sality of the doctrine of the mystical 
Body of Christ. We always have Ne- 
groes in our school, We tested Walter’s 
mental ability, found him able to do 
college work, and accepted him. He 
was, at once, a great success. The stu- 
dents kidded him, had him to their 
gatherings over cokes, invited him to 
dances, admired his mental ability. He 
looked in at dances, when invited, but 
stayed off the floor. He made sure 
that proprietors of soft-drink parlors 
wouldn’t object to his entrance with 
the rest of the college crowd. In foot- 
ball he was a star back: he rolled up 
touchdowns with dash and showman- 
ship. He never forgot to be courteous 
and gentlemanly, even in the inevitable 
roughhousing in the showers after a 
victory. 

Once, on a football trip, the team 
stopped at a hotel which had solicited 
the patronage of the team. Fifty guests 
are not to be ignored in most college 
towns. But with Walter as one of the 
guests, the manager objected. The 
team threatened to take the hotel apart, 
piece by piece, unless the manager apol- 
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ogized for insulting Walter. They were 
beginning the job, too, when Walter 
learned of it and asked them to stop. 
He accepted the humiliation and saved 
the name of the school. We shall not 
quickly forget that, because we are in 
a rather bigoted area where such van- 
dalism would not have helped our rep- 
utation, Our team, boiling mad, rolled 
up an astronomical score that day 
against a team which reflected the at- 
titude of the hotel proprietor, Walter 
took a terrible mauling. His white 
teammates were angry about it and, 
as is the way with boys, they saw to it 
that Walter carried the ball across the 
goal line on every touchdown. 

Walter was a junior in college when 
our country needed him. He enlisted, 
though probably he would not have 
been called. He told me that he wanted 
to get into this war, for he hoped that 
he would aid in the elimination of race- 
prejudice. He hoped that the record 
of the colored in the war would be one 
more step forward. He did very well 
in the Army, too. He rose quickly to a 
position of authority. He was an excel- 
lent soldier and qualified for officers’ 
training. But it was in the deep South 
where the whites don’t give much con- 
sideration to the Negro. Maybe it 
would have been wiser if our govern- 
ment leaders had not placed training 
camps for Negro soldiers in the South, 
but they have. The whites, they say, 
went out of their way to show the Ne- 
gro fellow citizens that the uniform 
didn’t change the relationship of supe- 
rior and inferior races. I suppose some 
of the Negro soldiers—maybe from 
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the North—resented the attitude of 
the southerners. 

A week ago Walter had a furlough. 
He was going to officers’ training. We 
had a long talk when he was home. I 
found him no longer witty and sunny; 
he was worried. Incidents had hap- 
pened, none too pleasant. He had been 
innocently involved in one. He tried 
to avoid difficulties by keeping to camp 
a great deal and out of the way of 
whites. He hoped that nothing serious 
would happen. But it did! And Walter 
was the victim. Just two days after his 
furlough ended, Walter was killed. 

This morning, while the president of 
the college preached over him, I won- 
dered. You see I teach history here so 
I deal a lot in causes, movements, ef- 
fects; and i am given to musing about 
things. I taught Walter that secularism 
and a lot of other isms had violated 
Christian culture. I also taught him 
that Catholic principles, if honestly 
lived, would solve the problems which 
face the world in which he would live. 
Well, Walter lived those principles. 
Maybe he was a martyr for them. Who 
knows? 

But now our school is beginning a 
new session in which I am going to 
offer a course in the causes of the pres- 
ent war. I will send the students to 
documents and sources; I will familiar- 
ize them with all the books and mono- 
graphs on the subject; have them read 
papal encyclicals and government doc- 
uments. We will discuss various in- 
cidents and coincidents. I will try to 
guide the thinking of my students 
along lines of democratic ideals. I will! 
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even spend time on the Atlantic Char- 
ter and the Pope’s plan for peace. But 
Walter will always be in the back of 
my mind, I will always try to see the 
white face of the man who ended Wal- 
ter’s life. And I will always wonder 


whether that man thinks, when he 
buys war bonds or salutes the flag or 
sings the national anthem or listens to 
broadcasts extolling the virtues of de- 
mocracy, of a free people and of a bet- 
ter world. 


an) 


Parish Report 


Our parish program is based on the 
principle that those who work among 
the poor must love the poor as the 
brothers of Christ; that their privacy 
must be inviolate; that their dignity 
must be respected; that they should not 
be subjected to long-winded, humiliat- 
ing investigations by professional social 
workers; that there be no interminable 
written records to embarrass them; and 
that whatever relief is made available 
is given not by mere impersonal, ofh- 
cial, salaried representatives who have 
no especial interest in them, but is fur- 
nished by those who know them, who 
are in immediate contact with them, 
and who genuinely help them to help 
themselves, For this purpose our Char- 
ity Department is open 24 hours a day 
and there are no holidays. All of 21 
doctors in the parish agreed to render 
free medical assistance, and they are on 
instant call. Our 19 lawyers graciously 
promised to render whatever legal help 
was required. 

In 20 years no family has been evict- 
ed in this parish, largely through the 
fine cooperation of real-estate agents 
and owners, aldermen and constables. 

One of our fundamental policies is 


that every child belongs in a home, 
and never once in 20 years has one 
normal child in this parish been sent 
to an orphan asylum or an infant 
home. Nor do we permit aged couples 
to be separated and sent to different 
charitable institutions. 

There is not one old or blind person 
in this parish eligible for state pension 
who does not receive it; and we make 
out the legal forms and prepare all the 
documents to insure their speedy re- 
ceipt of what the law guarantees them. 

We organized our own free employ- 
ment bureau, and it has been marvel- 
ously successful. During the last year 
101 permanent positions and 7,039 
temporary jobs were secured. We in- 
vestigated not only the person who 
wished work, but we subjected to close 
scrutiny the persons who wished to 
employ them, often to their humilia- 
tion. Frequently we found self-styled 
aristocrats who clamorously desired 
domestic help, but who refused to pay 
decent wages. We thereupon insisted 
that unless the persons paid adequate 
wages and furnished proper living con- 
ditions, we would not send them any 
help whatsoever. 


Thomas F, Coakley, D.D. in America (20 Feb. ’43). 


















Phone and say you have some 


The blood contributed last year 
by more than 1 million American men 
and women to the Red Cross Blood 
Donor Service is today saving lives of 
American soldiers in New Guinea, on 
Guadalcanal, and in North Africa. 

The doctors who are treating the 
wounded have only praise for this 
wonder-working substance. They have 
seen it at work, they have seen it re- 
vive men who, in the last war, would 
never have survived their wounds; 
they have seen it in action, fighting and 
winning the battle for life. The Navy’s 
surgeon general, Rear-Adm. Ross T. 
McIntire, recently reported: 

“It is astounding but perfectly true 
that the Navy is losing less than 1% 
of the wounded on Guadalcanal. In the 
first World War more than 7% of the 
wounded died of their wounds. These 
figures exclude men killed in action.” 

These excellent results are being ob- 
tained by plasma transfusions and sulfa 
drugs, as well as other improved meth- 
ods of treatment. From Guadalcanal 
the wounded are flown to a hospital on 
an island several hundred miles away. 
But before being evacuated from the 
front, and often on the battlefield, they 
receive first-aid treatment to stop hem- 
orrhage and reduce shock. This often 
includes blood-plasma transfusions. 

George Moorad, an American Red 
Cross representative in the Southwest 


Your Blood Is Saving Lives 


By ROBERT P. MacH ATTON 


Condensed from Foreign Service* 


Pacific battle zones, recently reported 
to the American people through the 
Red Cross on the use of blood plasma 
in New Guinea. 

“T have just followed your donated 
blood to the end of the trail, up 
through black sago swamps where 
your sons and their Aussie comrades 
are slowly but surely pushing the Japs 
back whence they came,” he wrote. 
“And all along that trail, by sea from 
America, by plane from Australia, by 
native carrier up the jungle paths, 
there is heartfelt gratitude for this 
medical wonder that is easing the ter- 
rible pain of war. 

“Maj. Simon Warmenhover, direc- 
tor of the American Medical Services 
here, lists plasma and sulfa drugs as 
the most important factors revolution- 
izing wartime surgery. Our medical 
men of 1917 and 1918 simply couldn’t 
believe what we are doing in this re- 
mote jungle, he told me. Plasma is 
packed in tin cans just like bully beef 
and can be transported anywhere in 
any climate, It is being used at first-aid 
stations within enemy rifle range. 
Often within 10 minutes after a man 
is wounded we give him blood plasma 
and save his life. 

“All along the line, at first-aid sta- 
tions and in portable jungle hospitals, 
I saw blood plasma working. Doctors 
just slice open the tin can which con- 
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tains two bottles—one dried powdered 
plasma, the other distilled water. It 
takes only moments to mix and inject 
it into veins through needle and rubber 
tubing provided in each unit. There is 
no question of delay for blood typing, 
since plasma is universal. It is useful 
in tropics where malaria abounds, and 
direct transfusion from an undiscov- 
ered malaria case would gravely jeop- 
ardize a wounded man. 

“Near miracles are being performed 
through the help of plasma. Capt. J. B. 
Campbell told of a lad shot in the 
thigh, the bullet piercing his abdomen 
and intestines. He performed a resec- 
tion. Plasma was administered to the 
patient, and he is now in a rear base 
hospital and full recuperation is prom- 
ised, 

“At another hospital I saw bearers 
bring in a survivor of a Jap raid. The 
soldier, from San Francisco, aged 20, 
had seven bayonet wounds, Literally 
gallons of plasma were pumped into 
the boy. When I saw him again a week 
later he was able to sit up, smoke, and 
eat comfortably. Not only Americans, 
but Australians are receiving benefits 
ot the plasma. 

“As a parting word, Major Warm- 
enhover asked me to tell the folks back 
home that blood plasma gets A-1 pri- 
ority right up to the battle lines.” 

Surgeon Gen. James C. Magee, U. S. 
Army, tells of 400 men badly burned 
on a ship during one of the North 
Africa landings. 

“They treated those men with the 
most primitive field equipment,” Gen- 
eral Magee said. “But between mid- 
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night and eight o’clock the following 
morning every one had been properly 
cared for and only six died. Blood plas- 
ma gets the credit to a very large de- 
gree.” 

In war it is difficult to obtain details 
of individual cases where blood plasma 
has saved human life. But reports have 
come emphasizing the role of plasma 
in caring for the wounded. 

Leonard Frontakowski, boatswain’s 
mate aboard the destroyer Kearny 
when she was torpedoed the night of 
Oct. 16, 1941, was injured almost fa- 
tally. He received three transfusions 
while the vessel limped into port, and 
several more after his transfer to hos- 
pital ashore. Sam Kurtz, torpedoman 
aboard the same ship, lost both legs, 
but he is alive today, thanks to 15 plas- 
ma transfusions. Kurtz, in September, 
1942, came to Washington from the 
Philadelphia naval hospital and hoist- 
ed the Army-Navy E, presented to the 
American Red Cross Blood Donor 
Service for its splendid work. 

John Pica was wounded when the 
destroyer Herrman was torpedoed off 
Midway; he would have died but for 
five transfusions. His wife is paying 
these back, having already made three 
donations, with two more to follow. 

It is little enough which the men out 
there are asking of us: a pint of our 
blood, to help save them for the better 
day that is to come. We at home can do 
no less. 

It takes less than an hour’s time, is 
painless, costs us nothing and, as do- 
nors, we have the inner satisfaction of 
knowing that our gift will be a pri- 
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mary factor in helping somebody’s son, 
brother or sweetheart. 

The Army and Navy have requested 
the Red Cross to furnish four million 
blood donations during 1943, This 
means an average over the year of 
80,000 donors each week which, in it- 
self, is no small figure. These requests 
form a sacred obligation of the Red 
Cross and through it of the American 
people. They must be met at all costs. 

To fulfill this obligation 31 donor 
centers have been established, which 
also operate mobile units to visit out- 
lying areas and communities within a 
50-mile radius of the center. 
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Prospective donors are always ex- 
amined to see that they will not suffer 
any ill effects as a result of their dona- 
tion, and following this they are re- 
quired to take a brief rest during which 
light refreshments are served. Many 
persons are donating regularly every 
eight weeks, the minimum time re- 
quired between donations. Anyone in 
good health between the ages of 21 
and 60 is eligible to donate, and young 
people past their 18th birthday may 
do so with their parents’ consent. Pros- 
pective donors should phone their local 
Red Cross and ask for directions and 
an appointment. 


iD 
Our Phrases, Right and Wrong 


Do you still think it was Capt. 
William Maguire who said, “Praise the 
Lord and pass the ammunition”? 

If you do, now is the time to correct 
your misunderstanding about him and 
others, and credit the right phrase to 
the right man. It will prevent much of 
that inaccuracy and ambiguity that 
have made us skeptics. 

Once and for all, “Praise the Lord, 
etc.” was said by Lt. Howell Forgy of 
Haddonfield, N. J., a chaplain all right, 
but attached to a different ship than 
Captain Maguire. Forgy was aboard a 
heavy cruiser which had been tied up 
for repairs when the yellow wave roar- 
ed in. 





By DOW RICHARDSON 


How Father Maguire’s name first 
became associated with the phrase may 
never be known, but a good guess 
would be that the story got around 
among the survivors of the fleet that a 
Navy chaplain had used “some pretty 
good language” during the raid. Some- 
one probably said that it must have 
been Chaplain Maguire, thus settling 
it temporarily. When Captain Maguire 
returned to the U.S., he promptly dis- 
claimed credit for the phrase, where- 
upon Lieutenant Forgy admitted that 
he was its author. Though the news- 
papers were full of the corrected ver- 
sion, there were so many people who 
didn’t read the true account that there 
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is danger of the line going down in 
history tagged to the wrong person. 

My feeling is that Lieutenant For- 
gy’s story of the phrase should be re- 
peated in a widely read national publi- 
cation such as this with marked copies 
sent to all known historians. Forgy’s 
ship didn’t have enough power to hoist 
shells. Forgy saw a plane with a rising 
sun fall in flames and exclaimed, “We 
got one of those people.” (Only he 
didn’t say “those people.”) The crew 
began passing ammunition by hand. 
Says Forgy, “The boys were getting 
dog tired. All I did was slap them on 
the backs and smilingly say, ‘Praise 
the Lord and pass the ammunition, 
boys.’ I guess I used unchaplain-like 
language because afterward on the well 
deck of our cruiser I overhead a couple 
of boys say, ‘Chaplains can cuss like 
a bo’s’n’s mate when they have to.’” 

Somebody may be keeping a scrap- 
book on this phrase, which is perhaps 
the best one of the war, The savants 
have dug up evidence that the saying 
had a forerunner in Cervantes’ novel 
Don Quixote, in an axiom of Sancho 
Panza, the book’s saltiest character, “A 
Dios rogando, y con el lazo dando,” or 
“Praying to God and plying the ham- 
mer.” But if the sentiment is old, the 
wording of it is new. There has been 
some effort, too, to identify it with the 
Civil War, but with little success, 

In Birmingham, Ala., the Rev. Har- 
old J. Dudley, like Forgy, a Presby- 
terian clergyman, criticized the lieuten- 
ant for speech unbecoming a chaplain. 
The Liberal Church of Denver, Colo., 
amended its official prayer to include 
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“Praise the Lord and pass the ammuni- 
tion” before the “Amen.” Frank Loes- 
ser, of course, made a fortune by writ- 
ing the song, and an autobiography of 
Captain Maguire was published pre- 
maturely by the Macmillan Company 
and called Rig for Church, There was 
a great deal of discussion over whether 
a chaplain is permitted to participate 
in fighting; and at Elkhart, Ind., the 
Elkhart Ministerial Association asked 
the school board to suppress the song 
on the ground that it misrepresents the 
noncombatant status of chaplains, 

Then, take the “Sighted sub, sank 
same.” Every American has heard that 
one, except perhaps the backwoods’ 
mountaineer who thought Pearl Har- 
bor was a woman. But few would be 
able to give the name of the author, 
Ens. Donald Francis Mason. (How 
many, for that matter, know whether 
it was Israel Putnam or Col. William 
Prescott who said, “Wait until you see 
the white of their eyes”?) 

Mason located his sub on a routine 
patrol flight, slammed down depth 
charges upon it before it could sub 
merge, and saw it blow up. He radioed 
the “sank same” message to his base 
and it caught the public fancy. Here 
was a line in the tradition of Perry’s 
“We have met the enemy and they are 
ours.” Mason says he gave no thought 
to the wording it just cropped out, 
He was a chief aviation machinist’s 
mate at the time and the feat, if not 
the phrase, won him a Silver Star, 
equivalent to a second Distinguished 
Flying Cross, and promotion to the 
rank of ensign. 
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We have Stanley Johnston’s Homer- 
ic chronicle of the aircraft carrier Lex- 
ington to thank for a phrase bearing 
the unmistakable earmarks of leg- 
endry. I refer to the message which 
Comdr. H. R. (Pop) Healy sent to 
Capt. (later Rear-Adm.) Fred Sher- 
man after the Japs had given the Lex a 
terrific pounding. If, as I hope, there 
are some historians reading, the name 
is Healy, H-e-a-t-y. The carrier had 
taken hard blows from the air. Five 
torpedo hits, all on the port side, and 
two bombs had torn holes 20 to 30 feet 
wide in the ship, causing her to list, 
and starting raging fires. After Healy 
had got the torpedo damage temporari- 
ly repaired, the fires put out, and the 
vessel back on even keel, he telephoned 
this news to Captain Sherman. “But I 
would suggest, sir,” he added, “that if 
you have to take any more torpedoes 
you take ‘em on the starboard side.” 
The remark belongs in the class with 
such calm observations as, “You may 
fire when you are ready, Gridley,” and, 
“Wait until you see the white of their 
eyes.” 

Another potentially historic remark 
was an order which Capt. Edward J. 
(Mike) Moran of the U.S.S. Boise 


gave that cruiser’s No. 1 spotter on the 


night last October when she sank six 
Jap warships in the Solomons. The 
spotter at first had seen only five enemy 
ships. His conversation with Moran 
over the Boise’s telephone was as fol- 
lows: 

Moran, “How many ships have you 
spotted?” 
“L have five in sight, sir.” 











“Pick out the biggest one and fire.” 

The last seven words have the his- 
toric ring, ranking with other famous 
sayings by American sea heroes. Frank 
D. Morris, who has written a book 
called Pick Out the Biggest: The Story 
of Mike Moran and the Cruiser 
“Boise,’ records Moran’s words as, 
“Pick out the biggest one and com- 
mence firing.” Morris no doubt has 
talked to Moran and his quotation of 
the phrase therefore is the most de- 
pendable. Moran said “commence fir- 
ing” rather than merely “fire,” a point 
important to sticklers for accuracy. 
(Bartlett quotes Farragut as having 
said “Go ahead!” instead of “Full 
speed ahead!” after the torpedoes had 
been damned.) 

Stanley Johnston also deserves credit 
for preserving that infallible footnote 
to history, “Scratch one flat-top, scratch 
one flat-top!”, and while this, too, is a 
phrase familiar to all of us, few could 
tell who said it. Johnston recorded it 
as having been flashed by Lt. Comdr. 
Robert Dixon during the Coral Sea 
battle. Dixon, you remember, led the 
bomber squadron which sank the Jap 
aircraft carrier Ryukaku. When the 
Ryukaku went boiling to the bottom, 
Dixon gleefully radioed the “Scratch” 
message to his ship. It was a natural 
because it was original and electrify- 
ing. It not only broke great news, but 
it let the public in on a new item of 
the Navy’s catchy slang, and it belongs 
to the considerable store of legend 
about what men have said in the stress 
of battle. 

In contrast to a hazy notion, or in 
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instances ignorance, of who uttered 
our striking phrases of the past year 
or more, Americans generally know 
that it was Gen. Douglas MacArthur 
who said, “I came through and I shall 
return.” This was magnificent phrase- 
ology and it, too, was the stuff of which 
footnotes, and sometimes paragraph 
headings in the books, are made. There 
was nothing studied about it; it was 
genuine and expressed the general’s 
jubilance over a brilliant exploit. It had 
an air of spontaneity, while, “I shall 
keep the soldier’s faith,” the pledge 
made to the Australians at Melbourne 
after the flight from Bataan, seemed a 
little theatrical. MacArthur has an eye 
for the dramatic, which makes him no 
less a good soldier. Moreover, the hour 
was dramatic and those words stirred 
millions who were then in a state of 
great fear. 

For that matter, Grant may have re- 
flected more than we know on the 
phrase, “We propose to fight it out on 
this line if it takes all summer”; but 
more likely it was the blunt statement 
of a plan of campaign, written with 
thought of posterity far from mind. 

Grant, incidentally, was enamored 
of the word propose. Replying to the 
Confederate General Buckner at Fort 
Donelson in 1862, the stumpy Union 
commander stated his terms of uncon- 
ditional surrender and added, “I pro- 
pose to move immediately upon your 
works.” Thus do certain words catch 
a man’s fancy, and you find them re- 
curring frequently in his vocabulary. 
I doubt, too, that the impatient Farra- 
gut was conscious of the historic des- 
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tiny of his phrasing when he damned 
the torpedoes. 

War is a time when all sides, even 
the religion-hating nazis, recognize the 
importance of God. A few months ago 
an American general paraphrased Ma- 
dame de Sévigné’s observation that 
God is on the side of the heaviest bat- 
talions. He is Maj. Gen. Alexander A. 
Vandergrift, of the U. S. Marines, com- 
manding them at Guadalcanal. Con- 
gratulating the conquerors of that is- 
land, he said, “God favors the bold and 
the strong of heart.” I am not nominat- 
ing this one for immortality, but it will 
hardly be surprising if some Bartlett 
works it into his next edition of quota- 
tions. 

“Send us more Japs!”, the Wake 
Island cry of the Marines, is another 
“I have not yet begun to fight,” and 
is secure in our national lore. Such is 
the American folk yen for legendary 
sayings that an unvarnished phrase of 
this kind may outlast a more polished 
one like, “I came through and I shall 
return.” Donald Wilhelm, the aviation 
authority, credits the line to Maj. James 
Devereux, our commander at Wake. 
He contends Devereux dictated the 
words to his radio operator when a 
Navy “sparks” man at Pearl Harbor 
asked the Wake boys what they would 
like for Christmas. There is some be- 
lief that the Wake operator himself 
tossed off the banter, but Wilhelm and 
Stewart H. Holbrook, the latter author 
of a book called None More Coura- 
geous, say it was Devereux, and that 
seems to throw the weight of authority 
the major’s way. 
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The Portland Oregonian claims the 
credit for being the first to use the 
slogan, “Remember Pearl Harbor!”, 
rushing the words into a special edition 
soon after the news of the Japanese 
attack. Prof. David P. Barrows, of the 
University of California, believes that 
the cry will go into immortality with 
“Remember the Alamo!” and “Re- 
member the Maine!” He probably is 
right, but the line lacked originality 
because of the two other “Remembers” 
which preceded it. 

Adm. William F. Halsey, Jr., com- 
mander of the U.S. Naval Forces in 
the Southern Pacific which smashed 
the Japanese fleet in the Solomons in 
November, is another who knows how 
to spice his talk. He explains his meth- 
od as follows, “We do the exact oppo- 
site of what they expect us to do. We 
deliberately put ourselves under fire of 
enemy batteries. We expose ourselves 
to shore-based planes, We get into the 
battle with our carriers. Most impor- 
tant: whatever we do, we do fast.” 

Note the last line. It has possibilities, 
The best remembered thing about 
Gen. Nathan Bedford Forrest of the 
Confederacy is his famous remark that 
victory belongs to the side “that gets 
thar fustest with the mostest men.”* 

The British, masters of the turn of 
words under pressure, are doing char- 
acteristically well, too. Aside from 
Churchill’s stunning utterances, there 
have been such able contributions as 
Gen. Sir Alan Gordon Cunningham’s 
order to his men just before the final 
drive which cleared Ethiopia of the 

*See CatHo.ic Dicest, Sept. "41, p. 51. 
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Italians. “Hit them,” said Sir Alan, 
“hit them hard and hit them again.” 
There you are, if you are looking for 
a line your children are likely to read 
when they begin to study English his- 
tory. 

President Roosevelt, who loves and 
values a good phrase, borrowed the 
line of Cunningham for one of his 
speeches about American plans to take 
the offensive against the Axis powers. 
And when the Americans invaded 
North Africa last November one of 
their commanders, bluff and tough 
Maj. Gen. George S. Patton, used the 
same theme in instructions to his offi- 
cers, “We shall attack and attack until 
we are exhausted and then we shall 
attack again,” he told them. 

Americans are likely to long remem- 
ber a certain boast made by a Japanese, 
and I daresay some chronicler already 
has it in manuscript. Admiral Yama- 
moto was the speaker: the Yamamoto 
who has been ‘so sure of himself all 
his life. At the crest of the incredible 
Nipponese successes in 1942, when 
most of the Allied strongholds in the 
Far East had fallen to the little yellow 
men, Yamamoto let us in on this, “I 
am looking forward to dictating the 
terms of peace to the U. S. in the White 
House.” Until that ill-advised state- 
ment burst upon an angry and awak- 
ened democracy, the world’s high in 
premature pronouncements was that 
tragically mistaken proclamation by a 
British Prime Minister — Churchill’s 
predecessor—the one, you remember, 
about peace in our time. 

The last war left us problems in 
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phrase-crediting as well as the peace. 
Ralph L. Peters, editor of the Sigma 
Delta Chi magazine, the Quill, relates 
that when the Germans summoned the 
so-called Lost Battalion of the 77th 
Division to surrender in the Argonne 
Forest on Oct. 7, 1918, Maj. Charles 
W. Whittlesey did not say, “Go to 
hell!” either orally or in writing. This 
is asserted by Wilbur Forrest, now as- 
sistant editor of the New York Herald 
Tribune, in his book, Behind the Front 
Page. Mr. Forrest was a correspondent 
with the AEF in that other war and 
ought to know. 

Mr. Peters is authority for the infor- 
mation—useful information, I should 
say, and not widely possessed—that no 
one said, “Lafayette, we are here.” He 
says, however, that General Pershing 
said it in substance. The general was 
credited with the phrase soon after 
July 4, 1917, when he spoke briefly be- 
fore Lafayette’s tomb at Picpus ceme- 
tery, in France. Again Wilbur Forrest, 
who stood within a few feet of the 
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tomb at the ceremonies, is. the eye-wit- 
ness. 

The set speech was made by Col. 
Charles E. Stanton, of West Virginia, 
AEF paymaster and a noted orator, to 
whom the Lafayette phrase sometimes 
is erroneously attributed. After Colonel 
Stanton spoke, a floral wreath was 
brought and General Pershing placed 
it upon the marble slab. 

When the spectators demanded a 
speech, the general, who disliked mak- 
ing speeches, responded briefly. As Mr. 
Forrest tells it, the general “had not 
planned to speak and felt that every- 
thing had been already charmingly 
stated by Colonel Stanton. Then, tak- 
ing a hitch on his nerves, he added that 
it was an inspiration to stand before 
the tomb of Lafayette.” 

“*We are here,’ he concluded, ex- 
pressing finality.” 

Let us look to our phrases jealously 
as the stuff of history. Let us have them 
straight in the light of truth. They are 
great enough to stand it. 
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Return of the “Thunderbird”....Mar. 44 

Route to Bombay................-..------ Mar. 77 

Saved by the Marines......:.........- Mar. 10 

Soldiers Want Religion............... Apr. 60 

To Men of Good Will..................Nov. 42 

We Are Strong in Spirit... Dec. 65 
War Machines, Evolution of._.......... Dec. 62 
War Wardens eS Mar. 36 

Our Phrases, Right and Wrong..Apr. 97 
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Books of Current Interest 


{Any of which can be ordered through us.] 


Clarke, William F. The Soul of the Law. Boston: Bruce Humphries. 582 pp. $4. 
Introduction to the science of law, emphasizing its underlying philosophy, 
and decrying the modern tendency to overspecialize. 
e 
Connolly, Francis X., and Tobin, James E. To an Unknown Country; Discovery 
and Exploration in English Literature: A Reading List. New York: Cos- 
mopolitan Science & Art Service Co. 56 pp.; paper, 60c. 
A guide to books that two decades of readers have enjoyed. 
a 
Doherty, Martin W. The House on Humility Street; Memories of the North 
American College in Rome. New York: Longmans. 269 pp. 
An ex-newspaperman’s year abroad as a seminarian. 


* 


Edwards, E. J.,5. V.D. These Two Hands. Milwaukee: Bruce. 203 pp. $2.25. 
A Philippine missionary struggles with himself; a new novel by the 
author of Thy People, My People. 
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Holland, Robert E., S.J. The Song of Tekakwitha, the Lily of the Mohawks. 
New York: Fordham University Press. 168 pp. $2.50. 
Life of the saintly Indian girl in the meter of Hiawatha; beautifully 
printed and illustrated. 


Lothar, Ernst. Beneath Another Sun. Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Doran. 
420 pp. $2.75. 
South Tirolean family given over to Italy in the first World War is 
crushed in Hitler’s embrace in the second World War. 
° 
O'Donnell, Charles L., C.S.C. Collected Poems. Notre Dame: University Press. 
249 pp. $2.50. 
Melodic verses of a well-liked American Catholic poet. 


Ruland, Ludwig. Morality and the Social Order. St. Louis: Herder. 280 pp. 
2.50. 


Catholic ethics on property, government, the family, war, truth and 
lying, and care for the spiritual welfare of others. 


o 


Smith, Ellen Hart. Charles Carroll of Carrollton. Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. 350 pp. $3.75. 
Authoritative and enthusiastic; the 95-year career (1737-1832) of a 
Catholic compatriot of George Washington. 


Teresa of Avila, St. The Pater Noster of St. Teresa; a Commentary on the Lord’s 
Prayer. Translated by W. J. Doheny. Milwaukee: Bruce. 160 pp. $1.50. 

On some niceties of the spiritual life, in the highly personal style of the 
great Spanish mystic. 








